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American Literature: The Forces Behind 
Its Growing Up 


LEO GURKO' 


I 


Ons of the remarkable phenomena of 
our century, the effects of which are 
everywhere visible but whose sources 
remain obscure, is America’s assumption 
of leadership in the world of English 
letters. Between the Revolutionary War 
and 1914, Britain’s literary creativity 
was so abundant that, by comparison, 
American literature seemed simply in 
the process of being housebroken. A 
hundred years of Keats, Shelley, Carlyle, 
Thackeray, Browning, and Hardy could 
with justice look upon a century of Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Poe (more French than 
American), Whitman, Twain, and Henry 
James (more English than American) 
as a satellite era. Individual exceptions, 
such as James or Melville, might be 
argued, but the collective bulk was all 
on the other side of the Atlantic. 

In the first decade of the present cen- 
tury the play was firmly in the hands of 
Shaw, poetry in Hardy’s, the novel in 
the grip of Conrad, Butler, and Gals- 
worthy. American letters was still bask- 
ing in the roseate, late-Victorian glow of 
Howells. Despite Sister Carrie, The 


* Instructor in English, Hunter College. 


Jungle, and the florid energism of Jack 
London, there seemed little reason to 
doubt, in the year 1910, that America 
would remain for an indefinite time to 
come a churner of eddies in the wake of 
the mother-country. 

Yet within ten years a virtually com- 
plete exchange of roles had taken place; 
and, for more than a generation now, 
the American O’Neills, Hemingways, 
Wolfes, Sandburgs, Lewises, and com- 
pany have monopolized the stage with 
as much finality as did the Victorians in 
an earlier day. It has been the casual 
fashion to attribute this profoundly ar- 
resting change to the heavy British 
casualties of the first World War, to the 
theory that many of the talented young 
writers, actual and potential, were killed 
off, which left in British literature a 
biological hiatus from which it has not 
yet recovered. Of all possible explana- 
tions this is perhaps the most negative 
and superficial. If it were true, one could 
understand why British literature during 
the twenties should have remained in the 
hands of the pre-war figures—Shaw, 
Galsworthy, and, in part, D. H. Law- 
rence. But it would have followed with 
equal logic that signs of a renaissance 
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should have become manifest during the 
thirties, when a generation too young for 
the first war would have come of age. 
Apart from the poetic flurry of the 
Spender-Auden-Lewis group, no signs 
of such a renaissance have been evident. 
Yet the American thirties have seen the 
coming-of-age of the American genera- 
tion too young for the last war, as indi- 
cated by the phenomenal emergence of 
Wolfe, Farrell, Faulkner, and Steinbeck. 

The reasons for the literary slump in 
Britain lie far deeper than the casualty 
lists. They are bound up with the temper 
of the country, the terrific economic 
wounds and crises endured not only dur- 
ing but after the war, and the historical 
truism that the genius of no society has 
as yet been able to maintain itself con- 
tinuously. These complex circumstances 
across the sea concern us less than the 
equally complex reasons for the rapid 
evolution of the United States as the 
center of English literary expression. 

Perhaps the least obvious of these 
reasons is that the first World War was 
the first genuine crisis through which our 
country in its present geographic state 
had endured. The Revolutionary War 
affected the area east of the Appalach- 
ians, and the released energies of the 
1790’s_ spilled over into midwestern 
colonization. The Civil War convulsed 
the territory east of the Mississippi, and 
the surplus energies of the Reconstruc- 
tion were siphoned into the overrunning 
of the Far West. Problems did not al- 
ways have to be faced, as long as there 
was rich free space to flee to. The cul- 
tural life of a nation does not fully begin 
until its physical limits have been 
reached, until, indeed, it begins to 
look in upon itself. This ‘“inlooking” 
process did not start in America until 
the outset of the present century. The 
advent of World War I, with its vio- 


lently proclaimed ideals and distended 
emotions, was the first great crisis 
through which the country, now geo- 
graphically complete, was called upon to 
pass. It was inevitable, then, that our 
first collectively mature literature should 
have dealt with the psychological prob- 
lems and conditions of life produced by 
this crisis, that it should have appeared 
precisely in the 1920’s, not earlier or 
later. Not the least sign of its maturity 
was the exhaustive range of focus ex- 
ploited by the principal writers of the 
time: the sensual pessimism of Heming- 
way marked off at the other extreme by 
the serenity of Frost; and the buoyant 
turbulence of Sandburg set off, perhaps 
most vividly, by the scientific efforts 
of Dos Passos simply to seize in words 
the whole of the American scene, with- 
out emotional comment. There was Lew- 
is with his satirical exposure of the black- 
ness of middle-class life. There were 
O’Neill, Jeffers, and Faulkner, who, in 
their respective mediums, threw light 
upon the dark reaches of the soul. There 
was Wolfe with his Rabelaisian swallow- 
ing of the whole landscape of America, 
and Steinbeck with his passion for prob- 
ing the sores of social and economic in- 
justice. No earlier period in American 
literature saw so concentrated and all- 
embracing an attempt to project a 
given society. 


II 


Yet though the crisis of World War I 
as far as America was concerned was 
sufficiently acute, though the moral and 
intellectual issues were clearly drawn, 
our country was not so physically in- 
volved in the actual action that it lacked 
the time and perspective needed for that 
reflection upon it without which no solid 
literature was possible. Europe, by vir- 
tue of the war’s physical immediacy in 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE 


the problems of reconstruction, as well 
as in the actual fighting, had no time 
and little perspective. The most signif- 
icant books to emerge from Europe 
after the war were about the war, not 
about the life that followed it. We re- 
member Arnold Zweig, Sholokhov, Re- 
marque, Jules Romains; All Quiet on the 
Western Front, The Case of Sergeant 
Grischa and Education before Verdun, 
and Quiet Flows The Don; the numerous 
French panel novels of Duhamel, Du 
Gard, Romains, that deal so exhaustive- 
ly with the events leading up to the war 
or the war itself. The shattering war was 
followed by an equally shattering peace, 
if the unhappy interlude of the last 
twenty years can be called that; and be- 
tween the two the literature of the Old 
World, including that of England, was 
effectively squeezed. 

America was smitten by the war but 
not pulverized by it. She was, indeed, 
the only great Western power to have 
been involved in the struggle without 
being swamped and, as such, was pecu- 
liarly equipped to give expression to it 
and its continuous aftermath. Just as 
space, vast and uncharted, beyond the 
mountain ranges and river barriers, 
postponed our maturation during the 
nineteenth century, so space—the vast 
space of the Atlantic—enabled us to 
remain far enough away from the trage- 
dy of Europe to seize in literature its 
colossal effects upon us. Nothing more 
sharply indicates the neutrality of the 
natural dimensions than this varying 
hostility and friendliness in successive 
eras. 

If space helped preserve us during the 
external crisis of the last war, wealth 
helped preserve us during the internal 
crisis of the depression. Poorer countries 
went through a series of internal con- 
vulsions, leading, in Germany, to the 
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disaster of Hitlerism, in France to the 
ultimate collapse of the Third Republic. 
There were days in 1932 and 1933 when 
mutterings of revolution were audible in 
the sociological seismographs of the 
United States. But the mutterings died 
in the wings. Though the national in- 
come dropped precipitously, it was still 
a sum most countries would have re- 
garded as adequate in prosperous times. 
There was desperation here, but not 
enough for a revolutionary upheaval. 
We passed again through a terrific crisis 
without being swept under, again creat- 
ing a situation virtually ideal for the 
flourishing of an aggressive, searching, 
and mature literature. 


The war and the depression—the two 
dominating experiences of the Western 
world during the first forty years of the 
twentieth century—were catalytics in 
the creation of the first body of American 
letters of universal import. 


III 


One of the surest signs of the serious- 
ness and scope of this literature is the 
quality of its minor writers. A stylist 
like Willa Cather, for example, would 
not be very far removed from a Virginia 
Woolf in the England of the 1920’s, and, 
aside from E. M. Forster, Mrs. Woolf 
was the closest thing to a major novelist 
England had produced since the last 
war. Miss Cather is not only an artist 
but a theoretician, the century’s most 
distinguished illustrator of the roman 
démeublé. Only the frequent inconse- 
quentiality of her themes and her se- 
questered, rather pale treatment of her 
more substantial subjects have reduced 
her to a level measurably below that of 
writers who do not compare with her in 
the matter of technique alone. But an 
age that could justly dimensionalize 
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Willa Cather into the second rank is 
clearly an age of major creative conse- 
quence. 

And the earnest Ellen Glasgow with 
her theory of fortitude as the solution for 
the travails of the wounded South. With 
what a steadfast sense of art she repeats 
herself from book to book, how singular- 
ly pure her satire amid its limited tar- 
gets. The two or three states of mind she 
knows intimately she sounds to their 
depths. She is a novelist of quality, of 
texture and aesthetic grain. She pales 
only in juxtaposition with Faulkner, 
another prober of the wounded South, 
but of epic sweep and with a magnetized 
feeling for tragedy. In a serener time her 
proportions would have seemed larger; 
in her own time she is largely taken for 
granted and blends quietly with the 
secondary qualities of her literary en- 
vironment. 

And the precious Cabell with his re- 
finements and indirections, his formulas 
for wrapping cynicism in sentiment, his 
artful sequestration of sophisticated no- 
tions behind a screen of fable and fairy 
tale. A notch or two below, there lie 
Elinor Wylie, delicate and febrile; F. 
Scott Fitzgerald, with his brilliant youth 
and promising middle age; Elizabeth 
Madox Roberts, Glenway Wescott, 
Katherine Anne Porter, and a whole 
motley of others, each talented in some 
special way. The literary variety of the 
age is breathtaking: from brooding, self- 
involved questioners like Sherwood An- 
derson to the propaganda novelists trail- 
ing in the wake of Upton Sinclair; from 
poets like Robinson Jeffers to poets like 
Robert Frost; from books embodying 
the sensual nihilism of The Sun Also 
Rises to The Grapes of Wrath, apostro- 
phizing with unbridled optimism the 
revolution to come. Never before in our 


history has literature expressed itself in 
so many ways and toward so many direc- 
tions; never has it generated so many 
gifted secondary writers to accompany 
the giants of the age. Seen from the 
angle of the second-flighters, it is evi- 
dent that we have been living through a 
period of ramification and depth. 


IV 


Whether this literary fertility will 
continue after the war is a fascinating 
but irresponsible question. No one can 
tell, since there are no experts on the 
mutations of genius. The years of con- 
flict since 1939 have seen the appearance 
of A Bell for Adano, the poetry of Karl 
Shapiro, Joseph Pennell’s A History of 
Rome Hanks, and two of Howard Fast’s 
most volatile historical novels. The ac- 
complishments of these young men dur- 
ing a time so unfavorable to the creative 
arts suggest that the literature of the 
postwar period is not likely to stagnate. 

What seems even more certain is that 
the experiences of American youth in the 
far reaches of Europe and Asia will affect 
that literature profoundly. The growing 
world consciousness of the country as a 
whole is a phenomenon independent of 
prospects for a lasting peace. Whether 
the United Nations work together or 
not, whether internationalism or na- 
tionalism becomes the dominant politi- 
cal idea in our foreign policy, we are not 
likely to lose our intense awareness of 
the world and our integral place in it. 
The impact of this awareness upon our 
culture cannot help being pronounced. 

What literary forms this impact will 
take is a matter beyond prophecy; but 
to be on the lookout for them, to note 
the sources from whence they spring, 
looms as one of the major critical enter- 
prises in the stimulating and provocative 
era that lies ahead. 
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Teaching High-School Students To Write 


LOU LA BRANT* 


"Tuere are many ways of writing Eng- 
lish, and the teacher of composition must 
know, before he thinks of means for 
teaching, what kind of writing he thinks 
important to teach. He may be content if 
the writing is composed of sentences with 
correct structure, with periods neatly 
placed, verbs correctly ended, pronouns 
in the right case, and all attractively 
placed on the page. I have heard teach- 
ers say that if their pupils do all this, and 
spell with reasonable correctness, they 
(the teachers) are content. I am willing 
to admit that a conventional paper, such 
as is just described, tempts one to be 
satisfied; but I am not willing to admit 
that it represents a worth-while aim. As a 
teacher of English, I am not willing to 
teach the polishing and adornment of 
irresponsible, unimportant writing. 

It is not possible to divide any indi- 
vidual’s use of language into discrete 
areas of speaking, hearing, reading, writ- 
ing. We are, of course, aware when we 
are doing one of the four, and can distin- 
guish writing, let us say, from hearing. 
But writing involves internal speech, and 
speaking and hearing are related obvi- 
ously. In consequence of this interrela- 
tion our attitudes toward an understand- 
ing of language carry from one form to 
the other. The person who writes with a 
deep sense of responsibility for what he 
puts on paper will consequently be more 
inclined to be critical of the writing or 


1 Professor of English, College of Education, 
New York University. 
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speech of others. I mean by “critical”’ 
that he will look more closely into the 
purposes and meanings in the language 
he hears or reads. It is true also, of 
course, that, until one learns approved 
usage, he will not be inclined to notice 
unconventional usage. That is quite a 
different aspect of the matter but em- 
phasizes that we are affected in our com- 
munication with others by our own 
standards for using language. For this 
reason I would place as the first aim of 
teaching students to write the develop- 
ment of full responsibility for what they 
say. 

It is probably necessary or desirable 
here to labor the negative aspect of this 
problem for a time. Children of all ages— 
from birth to their majority—are affected 
by the standards of the persons with 
whom they deal. From age six until he 
reaches the age of self-support, the child 
in our culture has his chief use of written 
language under the direction of a teacher 
or group of teachers. He learns to write at 
school and learns to read there. Little of 
his reading and writing occur at home, 
and, when at home, they are still largely 
under the shadow of the school assign- 
ment. We must therefore take responsi- 
bility in large part for the way our stu- 
dents think about the written word. 
What are the values we approve and re- 
ward? What the errors we most disap- 
prove? 

Despite the fact that teachers are, in 
the United States, often considered 
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slightly amusing and out of the general 
picture (otherwise the teacher of the 
cartoon, stage, and screen would be a 
much more interesting character), our 
standards do affect those of our students, 
who in turn become the American public. 
Given a piece of student writing for dis- 
cussion in the classroom, what do stu- 
dents first consider? Do they begin by 
some discussion of the idea presented? 
By comparisons of the story with what 
they know or think about the way people 
behave? By relating the poem or story to 
events in their own lives or to other ac- 
counts they have heard or read? Do they 
ask the young author to tell more about 
certain details? Do they, perhaps, dis- 
agree completely with the idea present- 
ed? Or do they begin their discussion or 
criticism with something like this: ‘He 
said went in the second sentence. I think 
it should have been have gone.” ‘He 
repeats.” “I think the last sentence was 
dull.” ‘“‘He began with ‘I.’ ”’ “He talked 
without looking up.” ‘“‘She stood on one 
foot.” 

You may say that these are merely 
children’s answers, illogical, and not 
representative of our teaching. I would 
question this. Children learn quickly the 
points of emphasis in a given classroom 
or school. Prevalence of responses similar 
to those just quoted indicates an empha- 
sis in thinking and in class procedures on 
form rather than on purpose, meaning, 
basis for opinion, or value of the idea pre- 
sented. No English teacher would deny 
that one function of work in language is 
to improve the method of presentation; 
but to make method first reduces it 
automatically to use of approved form 
and gives as full credit to the irrespon- 
sible statement or paper as to the 
thoughtful one. 

Recently I asked a class of college 
students what they considered their most 


difficult problem in writing. Almost 
unanimously they reported: ‘Finding 
something to write about.”” What have 
we done to the use of language through 
writing when bright college students, 
sharing a world which threatens horrible 
disaster the while it also offers unthink- 
ably enriched living, have nothing about 
which to write? The answer seems clear 
to me: We have consistently led them 
away from writing as a means for con- 
veying thought and have substituted 
writing as an exercise in conjugation, 
punctuation, spelling, and declension. 
Consequently, if they can make com- 
plete sentences, correctly put together, 
adequately spelled, and written with 
margins and indentions, we and they 
have been satisfied. Small won: they 
have nothing about which to write Eng- 
lish themes. 

The foregoing, you will say, is an ex- 
aggeration: every teacher is interested in 
content. I wonder. What is emphasized 
on go per cent of the standardized tests 
in English? What is the mark of the stu- 
dent who writes nothings correctly set 
down? What accounts for the thousands 
of pupil-hours spent punctuating or 
changing the sentences written by drill- 
book-makers instead of writing sentences 
which are the pupils’ own? Did you ever 
hear of a class using a drillbook by first 
checking the sentences to see whether 
they were important or true? Read over 
the drivel which passes for content in the 
millions of exercises American children 
are working on, and see whether these 
children would gain the idea that we 
learn to use language so that we may 
state what we believe and that we are 
responsible for the ideas we set forth. 

Nor do I mean that we are to have no 
writing of poems, of stories, or of artistic 
bits of description. I do insist that these 
should mean something, be important at 
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least to the writer, and have a basis of 
sincerity. Even here we have some dubi- 
ous practices. Thousands of high-school 
students write poetry which is rich in 
meaning, beautiful. One has only to read 
over the annual collections of juvenile 
verse to be impressed by this. But one 
can again and again also find the so- 
called poem which is one only in form. 
The meanings have been distorted, fruit- 
less words have been added, merely to 
produce rhyme. Who helped these chil- 
dren believe that externals are the im- 
portant aspects of poetry? 

“But,” a teacher once said to me, “‘if 
I don’t use drillbooks and if I wait for 
sincere writing, I’d never teach punctua- 
tion or form. My students never want to 
write.”’ The answer is, of course, too ob- 
vious: If they don’t write, how can they 
use skills in punctuation and paragraph- 
ing? There is no need that I learn how to 
drive a car when I have no expectation 
of driving one. It would be far better to 
spend my efforts on learning to walk well. 

To continue this criticism is probably 
fruitless; for, given a setting in which 
true expression is respected, young people 
will write. I am not saying this from 
theory; I am saying it after many years 
of teaching writing to junior and senior 
high school students and, more recently, 
to college students. Even the college 
freshman, conditioned though he may be 
against writing, soon welcomes the op- 
portunity to say freely and honestly the 
things he has in his mind. He enjoys at- 
tempting to set forth experiences which 
seem important to him, to formulate 
questions about his own behavior and 
that of his friends, and to discuss the 
national or social issues which concern his 
own future. How do we secure this writ- 
ing? There is no mystery and no too diffi- 
cult technique about stimulating high- 
school youngsters—those from twelve to 
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eighteen—to write. Let us note some of 
the steps. 

First, the teacher should set up a 
friendly, unstrained atmosphere. The 
introductory sessions should permit stu- 
dents to become acquainted, with help 
from the teacher in seeing that each has 
some value to the others. Self-introduc- 
tions, with questions and comments from 
the group and the teacher, are good. Any 
teacher will certainly know how to inter- 
ject those comments and questions which 
will bring out the special knowledge each 
may have, or some simple phase of it: 
the summer on a farm; skill in organizing 
a baseball team; experiences with older 
brothers and sisters or younger ones; life 
in various neighborhoods; special hob- 
bies; violent dislikes; experienced persons 
known in family or neighborhood; op- 
portunities to talk to those from other 
countries; religious convictions; person- 
al ambitions—thousands of interesting 
things. A basis of respect is not hard to 
establish. 

I believe we should not think lightly 
about this informal, oral basis for writ- 
ing. Until the child is six he uses lan- 
guage chiefly in person-to-person situa- 
tions. A very great step is taken when he 
writes something on Monday which is 
not to be read, even to the class, until 
Tuesday. His writing is enormously more 
formal, more remote from the physical 
objects of his world than is what he 
speaks. Even college students write 
much more freely when they are ac- 
quainted. We who think of ourselves as 
professional students of literature still 
find it easier to read a book when we 
know something about the author. The 
steps by which one comes to write for 
just any reader are many. It is probably 
enough that most high-school and col- 
lege students write for the members of 
their class. The more skilled ones can 
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think of a wider audience; the less com- 
petent will need the security of writing 
to a well-known group. This means more 
than knowing that the girl or boy across 
the aisle has a certain name and makes 
certain grades. It means thinking about 
that person as a recipient of whatever 
one has to say. The first step in securing 
good writing from a class is to set that 
class to thinking about each other as 
persons who will want to know. I firmly 
believe such a beginning is well worth the 
time it takes if measured only in terms of 
resulting composition. In other human 
values the approach is also rich. 

Having set the stage for writing, the 
teacher should place the emphasis on 
presenting experience, talking in terms 
of the potentialities of the group before 
him. If there are pupils with a history of 
poor work, or with serious fears or in- 
abilities, quantity and content should be 
suggested in terms which will offer an 
opportunity for success. The results must 
be treated with respect, and the discus- 
sion set about meaning, feeling, the real 
material communicated. Perhaps the 
student will read; perhaps the teacher. 
It is often within the teacher’s province 
to collect papers and to read only bits 
from the poorer ones, the parts chosen 
because of some merit which is to be 
encouraged. 

I can now hear some skeptic saying: 
“Oh, yes, that’s all right for creative 
writing, but my students aren’t crea- 
tive.” It is time we stopped arguing 
about words. I am not talking about arty 
writing, or, as you will note, irresponsible 
writing. All writing that is worth putting 
on paper is creative in that it is made by 
the writer and is his own product. It may 
be lovely or plain, simple or elaborate, 
abstract or very concrete. “Getting into 
the bathroom mornings,” wrote a ninth- 
grade boy, “is one of my big problems. 
My brother takes so long to shave these 


days that I am always late for breakfast 
and have to run to school.” His peers, 
many of whom had slightly older broth- 
ers and sisters, hailed the paper as a 
minor masterpiece expressing human un- 
derstanding. Another child in the same 
class was writing about a sunset, includ- 
ing in her description colors and forms 
which could not possibly have been 
found in combination. The class severely 
criticized her for violating experience. A 
nurse, writing about her enrolment at a 
hospital, mentioned her religion as an 
important fact which she recorded on 
office files. A second nurse in the same 
writing class questioned the word “‘im- 
portant.” Discussion revealed that the 
first nurse (a Catholic) accepted through 
her church certain responsibilities of 
which the second nurse was totally un- 
aware. The word ‘‘important’’ was con- 
sequently changed to “important to me,” 
and the situation explained. Is this “‘cre- 
ative” writing? It is individual writing, 
for which the writer is held responsible. 
Again there may be those who will in- 
fer that I am advocating no correction, 
no emphasis on form. The opposite is 
really true. The reason for clarity, for 
approved usage, for attractive form, for 
organization, lies in the fact that these 
are means to the communication of 
something important. I have never been 
able to see how anyone could organize a 
paper without regard to purpose; could 
determine the best way to set a sentence 
without considering its meaning and the 
emphasis it should give; would care 
whether something unimportant to him 
were in neat or sloppy form. On the 
other hand, I have seen youngsters re- 
write four and five times a cherished 
story, eager to give to what seemed sig- 
nificant to them the externals suited to 
sincerity. While it is merely an individual 
device or trick, I have found it sometimes 
effective to write on a paper: “ You may 
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find this important enough to revise and 
correct. In my judgment it would best be 
thrown away.” It is interesting later to 
see the student strive to produce writing 
which will merit correction and revision. 

The question always arises when such 
a program as the one described above is 
proposed as to the role of drill. Here 
again is a term—‘drill”—which may 
mean many things. We have some hun- 
dreds of studies now which demonstrate 
that there is little correlation (whatever 
that may cover) between exercises in 
punctuation and sentence structure and 
the tendency to use the principles il- 
lustrated in independent writing. On the 
other hand, it is often possible to discuss 
with a class a problem which appears in 
many papers and to extend the discus- 
sion into a day’s work on it. For this 
study I have found sentences taken from 
class writing most effective, particularly 
if I encourage the student who made the 
error to explain what he was trying to 
say. Little is gained from blind drills, 
that is, from drills prepared in advance 
by some textbook writer who could, of 
course, not know the idiosyncrasies of 
the class. 

An illustration or two may assist. One 
of our frequently talked of problems is 
the fragment. We must, of course, dis- 
tinguish at once between the consciously 
used fragment, placed for emphasis or 
emotion, or sufficient because of context, 
and the fragment which is merely a 
fading-out of thought. It has been my ex- 
perience that seldom if ever do I find the 
latter fragment in any writing which is 
important to the student. He does not 
omit the main clause, because to do so 
would be to omit the chief matter he set 
out to relate. Fragments are usually 
signs of lack of interest in the subject 
or of confusion about it. In consequence 
drills do not get at the difficulty. 

Another common problem is the so- 
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called comma splice. Our most frequent 
attack on this is to suggest the period- 
capital correction, or the semicolon. Fre- 
quently, however, discussion with the 
young writer discloses that he puts the 
two clauses together, with the comma as 
a slight binder, because he thinks the two 
ideas are related. He is two steps ahead of 
a succession of simple sentences and one 
in advance of the and-sentence. He has 
two propositions, related, but without 
the relation expressed. Discussion usual- 
ly brings out that relation and points to 
need for stating it. Use of the period- 
capital device, and sometimes of the 
semicolon, merely prevents the true re- 
lation from being expressed. The stu- 
dent, as we often note, is bewildered. We 
think our exercises lead to clarification; 
he finds them merely inhibiting. 
Perhaps the greatest value in respon- 
sible writing as indicated in the first of 
this paper lies in the attitudes developed 
toward the writing and speech of others 
and consequently toward the great prob- 
lem of communication in the present na- 
tional culture. As students grow in re- 
sponsibility, they enlarge the questions 
about which they write. The teacher is 
responsible for seeing that there is 
growth. He may introduce important 
questions, may build class procedures 
around topics chosen after discussion, 
and in other ways introduce writing on 
and analysis of questions which go be- 
yond the student’s immediate, firsthand 
experience. Basic attitudes toward ex- 
pression, however, will have been laid 
through much simple writing on things 
which the student has himself tested. 
More advanced writing about questions 
of world and national importance will 
have a foundation in a sense of responsi- 
bility to know and to mean. Students 
may, it is true, frequently restrict their 
writing to statements about the con- 
fusions they see in issues; they may 
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spend many pages in presenting conflicts 
and questions; they will undoubtedly not 
achieve full answers by the device of 
writing sincerely. An illustration may be 
of help. 

With considerable complacency a stu- 
dent wrote, in the winter of 1943: “‘The 
people of Germany will, of course, have 
to be re-educated.”’ Questioning indicat- 
ed that the student had not thought 
about any of the following: What are the 
differences in approaching individuals 
under ten? From ten to twenty? Over 
thirty? Over fifty? How are people “‘edu- 
cated”’ at the various age levels? What 
is the value of verbal education superim- 
posed on contrasting habits? What is the 
danger in completely reversing the teach- 
ing to a child of twelve? Who will do the 
re-educating? Who will finance it? What 
kinds of materials will be required? 
Since the writing of that paper, the 
world has, of course, begun to sense some 
of these and other problems in “‘re-edu- 
cating” a people. The illustration stands, 
however, as an example of the use of 
words without thought. 

Sufficient discussion has perhaps been 
presented to indicate the thesis of this 


paper on the assignment ‘Teaching 
High-School Students To Write.” The 
thesis is this: The teaching of writing is 
concerned primarily with considering 
material which is of importance to the 
writer and in which he has consequently 
some faith. That material may be a poem 
expressing joy, love of nature, fear of 
death, or anger at society; it may be a 
story, true or imagined, lifelike or fan- 
tastic; it may be a statement of judg- 
ment, of confusions experienced, of 
known facts. Whatever the material may 
be, its primary virtue lies in the attempt 
to tell something to others or to formu- 
late one’s own experience. On such a 
basis there is matter for discussion and 
for consideration of the relation of the 
form to the meaning. Since the student 
has something at stake, he can be expect- 
ed to work at the problem. There will un- 
doubtedly be many who will call this an 
ideal picture, an impossible end. If they 
are right, I see no reason for teaching 
writing; if they are right, we teachers of 
English have the dubious privilege of 
spending our best efforts to produce more 
conventionally stated futility. I am not 
willing to admit such defeat. 
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Speech Activities in the Secondary School 


HARLEN M. ADAMS" 


Tuas is an age of specialization. Most 
of you, I assume, have specialized in the 
teaching of English. Though you have 
elected of your own free will to come to 
this particular session, I wonder whether 
you have not already asked yourself, 
“Why should I be concerned about 
speech?” Let me answer you with a quo- 
tation. 


Civilization depends upon communication, 
chiefly communication through language, of 
which speech is the original and most-used form. 
From this self-evident fact two major corollaries 
follow: (Corollary 1) Speech training is of first 
importance and should receive much more at- 
tention than it usually does. For many years 
American educators have been awake to the im- 
portance of training in language, but it has been 
the custom to devote more than half of the time 
and effort to training in writing. Since speech is 
a much more important medium of communica- 
tion, and since correct habits of writing are 
most economically built upon correct habits of 
speaking, it seems that the major emphasis 
should fall upon speech training. (Corollary 2) 
Since speech is fundamentally a social matter, 
the objectives, materials, and methods of in- 
struction should also be social in character. As a 
social tool, that speech is best which most per- 
fectly communicates its user’s idea or feeling to 
those who hear it. This does not mean that 
speech should be bald or ugly, for our modern 
theory of art has led us to see that a tool may 
have beauty of structure and line even where 
ornamentation is out of place. Fortunately, 
chastely beautiful speech is also the most effi- 
cient means of communication. 


I hope that that sounds like a signifi- 
cant 1945 point of view, but I must 
truthfully report that that paragraph 
was written by Wilbur Hatfield in 1924. 


t Assistant professor of speech and drama, Stan- 
ford University. 
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In other words, many workers in the 
field of language teaching have for a 
long time recognized the place and the 
importance of speech as communication. 
I fear, however, that we must agree that 
the point of view represented in that 
quotation has not yet greatly influenced 
our courses of study in English or lan- 
guage arts. 

Since it has not, let me ask with you, 
“What can we do about it?” 

I offer the following propositions as a 
frame of reference for planning a speech 
program in the secondary school: 


1. I maintain that language teaching (which 
includes speech) should contribute to such ma- 
jor educational objectives as the development of 
critical thinkers, of socialized citizens, of well- 
integrated personalities, and of individuals with 
a sense of values. 

2. I maintain that in the field of language 
teaching we must recognize the relative impor- 
tance of four areas of language usage, namely, 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. 

3. I maintain that in schools in a democracy 
we must organize a program which will provide 
for the optimum development of each student in 
these areas. 

4. I maintain that in the field of speech the 
provision for optimum development requires 
three programs: first, a clinical program for the 
10-15 per cent who constitute our speech de- 
fectives, next, an equally specialized program 
for the possibly 1o per cent of the students with 
superior speech ability, and also a program of 
speech improvement for the remaining 80 per 
cent or average students. 

5. I maintain that the specialized program in 
dramatics and forensics (which may be extra- 
curricular activities or elective classes) is de- 
signed for and fairly adequately provides for 
the superior student. The clinical program is 
the province of Mr. Bryngelson at this session. 

6. I maintain, finally, that we have yet to 
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make adequate provision for the optimum de- 
velopment of effective oral communication in 
the average student. 


Perhaps you question this last point. 
Just a minute. Examine your experience. 
Recall your colleagues (we shall except 
present company). Do you not find that 
outside the classroom (and sometimes 
inside) the teacher, not to mention the 
average citizen, or even radio expert, 
often lacks poise, fluency, ideas, and ef- 
fectiveness? We must admit that we have 
not taught our people to speak. 

If you accept that framework, then 
let us turn to the problem posed by the 
final proposition, namely, what speech 
program will provide optimum develop- 
ment for the average student? It is a 
program with two major objectives: (1) 
developing the abilities of the student 
and (2) developing an appreciation by 
the student of the role of speech in mod- 
ern life—in business, politics, social liv- 
ing—in poetry, drama, motion pictures, 
and radio. 

Nowlet us outline the major emphases. 
Remember that communication is social 
in nature. Successful social living is de- 
pendent in part upon effectiveness in the 
expression of one’s own thoughts and in 
the oral interpretation of the thoughts of 
others. Such effectiveness will be depend- 
ent upon skills and abilities which are 
not developed elsewhere in the curricu- 
lum, namely, voice and articulation, and 
upon opportunities for practice in group 
situations. 

In other words, adequate curricular 
provision for each student in oral com- 
munication must include activities and 
experiences in the following five areas: 


1. Expressing orally his own thoughts, which 
involves training in 
a) Analytical thinking 
b) Selecting and organizing ideas 
c) Effective language usage 


2. Interpreting aloud the thoughts of others 
which involves 
a) Understanding the ideas and emotions in 
literature 
b) Mastering the technique of effective oral 
reading 
3. Working together with others in such activi- 
ties as 
a) Discussions and debates 
b) Dramatics 


4. Mastering the techniques of effective oral 
communications, which involve 
a) Good poise and body control 
b) Adequate voice and clear articulation 
c) Acceptable pronunciation and adequate 
vocabulary 


5. Learning to listen, which means being 
a) Purposeful 
b) Attentive 
c) Critical 
d) Responsive 


You may well contend that this out- 
line contains nothing new, but I reply 
that we are not yet offering these activi- 
ties and experiences to every student. 
Furthermore, we face a major problem 
when we try to get them into the cur- 
riculum. There are at least two ways of 
doing it. 

The first is to set up speech classes. 
These would be organized on the basis of 
the aims and the activities which have 
been outlined thus far. But this pro- 
cedure is difficult and inadequate. The 
curriculum is already overcrowded and 
overcompartmentalized. Furthermore, if 
such speech classes were elective, they 
would not provide for the 80 per cent. If 
they were required courses of only one 
or two semesters, they would not cover 
all the essentials of the program we are 
discussing. 

The second alternative is to revise our 
language teaching (our English courses, 
if you will) along the lines implied by 
Hatfield and to take steps to get school- 
wide support of and demand for better 
oral communication. A defensible lan- 
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guage teaching program must include 
training in reading, writing, speaking, 
and listening. The point is that the usual 
English program does not offer adequate 
training in all four areas. Training in one 
or two will not serve for all; they have 
differences as well as similarities. We 
recognize, of course, that they all deal 
with the communication of ideas. One or 
two comparisons may indicate the rela- 
tionship between the techniques, for ex- 
ample, of speaking and writing. Pronun- 
ciation is to speaking what spelling is to 
writing. To be most meaningful for the 
reader a word should be correctly spelled; 
to communicate thought to the listener 
speech must be acceptably pronounced. 
While faulty pronunciation may be in- 
telligible, by drawing attention to itself 
it interferes with, or interrupts, communi- 
cation. Penmanship and voice bear a 
similar relationship; they are the “car- 
riers” of thought, and we desire the same 
qualities in both, namely, pleasantness 
and intelligibility. But, whereas the 
typewriter has solved the problem for 
some poor penmen, the radio has in- 
creased the importance of pleasing and 
intelligible speech. 

Let us look, then, at some methods of 
guiding individual and group speech ac- 
tivities within any type of language class. 
I have listed as our first need that of 
training the student in the effective oral 
expression of his own thoughts. Other 
than for the normal “classroom recita- 
tion” procedure, the most frequent type 
of oral work is that of reports or talks on 
some aspect of the course work. Im- 
provement in this particular activity 
can be directed in any subject-matter 
field. Teachers of social studies, science, 
or anything else should hold to high 
standards for such reports, but the lan- 
guage class (whether it is Speech or Eng- 
lish) should prepare all students to meet 


such standards. This necessitates instruc- 
tion in selecting topics to talk about, 
narrowing the subject, seeking further 
information, and organizing the material. 
Practice is needed in these steps, for 
talks as well as for papers. Instruction is 
needed, also, in order to develop ade- 
quate and effective oral language usage, 
since neither the formal nor the func- 
tional study of grammar does this. (In- 
cidentally, experimentation is needed on 
this subject.) And again, the student 
needs assistance in learning how to make 
himself heard and understood. That is, he 
must be directed in improving the qual- 
ity and the adequacy of his tone and the 
clarity of his articulation. 

Our second major activity is inter- 
preting aloud the thoughts of others. 
Reading aloud may be less frequent in 
other classes than in English, but in the 
English class it should be more frequent 
than it usually is. Library circulation 
figures show that poetry and drama are 
comparatively infrequently read. This 
may be due to the failure of our schools 
to teach people to read such literature 
aloud. Poetry and drama were written 
to be heard, hence the way to approach 
them in class is to read them aloud. This 
implies much reading by the teacher, and 
it suggests the use of phonograph rec- 
ords. Effective oral reading depends upon 
a full understanding of both the intel- 
lectual content and the emotional con- 
tent of a selection. Students must be 
taught how to get meaning from the 
printed page, and then (especially for 
poetry and drama) how to communicate 
that meaning by reading aloud. The lat- 
ter involves the techniques of phrasing, 
stressing, and voice control, as well as 
pleasing tone and clear articulation. 

For instance, the following story is 
told of a young man who aspired to study 
with M. Samson, a famous teacher: 
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One day, Samson, sitting at his desk, sees 
himself approached by a young man apparently 
pretty well satisfied with himself. 

“You wish to take reading lessons, sir?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Samson.” 

“Have you had some practice in reading 
aloud?” 

“Oh yes, Monsieur Samson, I have often 
recited whole passages from Corneille and Mo- 
liére.” 

“Tn public?” 

“Yes, Monsieur Samson.” 

“With success?” 

“Well, yes, Monsieur, I think I may flatter 
myself that far.” 

“Take up that book, please. It is Fontaine’s 
Fables. Open it at the ‘Oak and the Reed.’ Let 
me hear you read a line or two.” 

The pupil begins: 

“ Oak one day, said to theReed ..... 

“That’s enough, sir! You don’t know any- 
thing about reading!” 

“It is because I don’t know much, Monsieur 
Samson,” replies the pupil, a little nettled, “it 
is precisely because I don’t know much that 
I’ve come to you for lessons. But I don’t exactly 
comprehend how from my manner of reading a 
single verse..... 

“Read the line again, sir.” 

He reads it again: 

«The Oak one day, said to the Reed. .... 

“There! You can’t read! I told you so!” 

“But,” interrupts Samson, cold and dry, 
“but why do you join the adverb to the noun 
rather than to the verb? What kind of an Oak 
is an Oak one day? No kind at all! There is no 
such tree! Why, then, do you say: ‘the Oak one 
day, said to the Reed’? This is the way it should 
go: ‘the Oak (comma) one day said to the Reed.’ 
You understand, of course?” 

“Certainly I do,” replies the other, a new 
light breaking on him. “It seems as if there 
should be an invisible comma after Oak!” 

“You are right, sir,’’ continues the master. 
“Every passage has a double set of punctuation 
marks, one visible, the other invisible; one is the 
printer’s work, the other the reader’s.” 

“The reader’s? Does the reader also punc- 
tuate?” 

“Certainly he does, quite independently too 
of the printer’s points, though it must be ac- 
knowledged that sometimes both coincide. By a 
certain cadenced silence the reader marks his 
period; by a half silence, his comma; by a cer- 


tain accent, an interrogation; by a certain tone, 
an exclamation. And I must assure you that it 
is exclusively on the skillful distribution of these 
insensible points that not only the interest of 
the story, but actually its clearness, its compre- 
hensibility, altogether depend.” 


So much for oral punctuation or 
phrasing for meaning. By change of 
stress we can make a simple sentence of 
six words—‘‘I don’t know where he is” — 
have eight quite different meanings: 


. Statement of fact 

. Someone else may 

. Contradiction 

But I can guess 

. He has quite disappeared 

. I know where the others are 
. I know where he was 

. Why, of course I do! 


on wnd 


Whether dealing with his own ideas or 
with those of others, the student should 
have an opportunity to work with others 
in such group activities as discussions 
and dramatics. In addition to good 
thinking and good expression, profitable 
discussion also involves attitudes of un- 
derstanding and co-operation (the will to 
give and take). The frequent use of dis- 
cussion procedures in all classes increases 
the need for instruction and practice in 
the methods and techniques of good dis- 
cussion and an opportunity for all to 
participate. 

Dramatizations in the classroom (I do 
not mean here the major productions 
presented with superior students for 
public consumption) should afford an op- 
portunity for all students to get some 
sense of the theatrical nature of drama, 
to develop better discrimination as con- 
sumers, to benefit from the therapeutic 
values in dramatization, to meet the de- 
mands of good oral reading and co-opera- 
tive effort. The most logical and effective 
way to study a play by Shakespeare or 
by a modern author is to approach it as a 
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SPEECH ACTIVITIES IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


piece of theater. The organization of a 
staff for its simulated production on 
stage or radio can be carried out in any 
classroom. A satisfying production will 
depend not alone on the simple tech- 
niques involved but also upon a complete 
understanding of the background, the 
characters, and the lines of the play. And 
the co-operative production is an excel- 
lent experience in working together. 

I mentioned, as a fourth area of activ- 
ity, the mastery of the techniques of 
effective oral communication. I hope 
that I have shown, by occasional refer- 
ence to them, the secondary place such 
skills should have in a speech program. 
That is, we do not train good voices for 
good voices but, rather, as instruments 
for effective communication. We do not 
develop clear articulation for exhibition- 
ism but for the sake of intelligibility. In 
this connection the teacher’s example is 
a powerful factor. It is essential that the 
teacher be pleasingly heard and readily 
understood. 

I come, finally, to the subject of listen- 
ing, which is as important a part of the 
act of communication as is the speaking. 
Radio furnishes us an analogy here. No 
station would remain long on the air if 
no one listened to it. Likewise, no receiv- 
er would be of value if a station were not 
transmitting. Too frequently the speech 
class recognizes but one person at a time, 
namely, the performer. Of course, group 
activities would avoid this, but even in 
activities which involve but one perform- 
er at a time the whole class becomes ac- 
tive if emphasis is placed upon the listen- 
ing. Furthermore, the active listener fre- 
quently learns the most about speaking; 
that is, he becomes aware of what he 
must do when his turn comes to speak; 
he learns, in other words, what consti- 
tutes effective communication. 
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A speaker needs an audience (except 
in mental institutions) ; there is no listen- 
er without the speaker. But we have as- 
sumed that, because one can hear, he lis- 
tens. Listening is to hearing as reading is 
to seeing; it needs training. Here, again, 
we await experimentation. For the sake 
of experimental efforts I suggest that we 
must help students define purposes in 
listening, help them devise ways of be- 
coming more attentive, procedures for 
being critical, and methods of making 
responses to what they listen to. 

Thus far we have dealt primarily with 
the development of abilities. However, 
the concomitant appreciations have 
doubtless been fairly well implied. An 
understanding of the role of speech in 
modern life—in business, politics, social 
living, in poetry, drama, motion pictures, 
and radio—provides both justification 
and direction to the program outlined. 
It suggests practice in social situations; 
it suggests content and reading matter. 
It also leads to a final proposal. Within a 
given school it is helpful for the language 
or English and speech teachers to prepare 
a bulletin on good speech. Such a report 
should outline procedures and emphases 
which would guide other colleagues in 
directing oral work in their classes. 

Since speech is our most effective 
means of social communication, it is im- 
perative in a democracy that provision 
be made for the optimum development 
of the speech of all students. This re- 
quires a program of training in certain 
abilities and appreciations which grow 
out of the student’s directed experiences 
in expressing his own thoughts, in inter- 
preting aloud the thoughts of others, in 
working together with others in speech 
activities, in mastering the techniques of 
effective communication, and in learning 
to listen. 


Words Hurt 


MARK NEVILLE’ 


P OWERFUL words are used for and 
against the general welfare. Words in the 
mouths of children of today may create 
the final judgment of man’s humanity to 
man. We who are dedicated to the prac- 
tical education of children and youths 
must accept as our major responsibility 
the induction of our pupils into the ranks 
of the very few human beings whose 
opinions result from rational thinking 
and whose prejudices are formed by 
careful study and reflection. 

Speech is thought expressed orally. 
Out of the mouths of babes we hear 
terms of derision: ‘‘square- 
head,” ““wop,” “spick,” “mick,” “‘kike,”’ 
and the many popular profane expletives 
which indicate an extreme low in the 
quality of thinking. Many adults suc- 
cessful in their vocations indulge in the 
lowest kind of thinking about their 
fellow-men. Their business, racial, and 
religious prejudices color otherwise pleas- 
ing personalities. Frequently expressions 
of emotional prejudice are couched in 
correct and sometimes even poetic ex- 
pression. 

The applied skills and techniques of 
speaking may reflect careful tutoring in 
high craftsmanship, but, unless the 
quality of the idea expressed is high, all 
the hours spent in polishing the apple 
of speech will lave been wasted on a 
rotten core. Well it is that we resolve to 
improve pupil expression, but true edu- 
cational improvement is not measured 

* John Burroughs School, St. Louis; chairman of 


NCTE Committee on Secondary School Reading 
Lists. 


wholly by accepted standards of oral and 
written expression. Knowing and apply- 
ing the rules and regulations of language 
are no guaranty that the quality of 
thinking expressed is good. One can call 
a Negro “a dirty, stinking, ignorant so- 
and-so” or “an objectionable person 
who is greatly inferior to the white man.” 
Although the contrast in expressions is 
noticeable, the low quality of the think- 
ing is the same. 

If the education of Americans is to ful- 
fil its purpose, pupils in elementary and 
secondary schools and in colleges must 
learn to respect their fellow-men—and I 
mean fellow-men in the widest possible 
sense of the word. I do not believe that 
we can rid the people of thoughtless 
prejudices overnight; I doubt that we 
can ever wholly eliminate unwarranted 
prejudicial thinking and action; but I do 
know that we can teach pupils not to 
apply prejudice, and I hope that we can 
help them to desire a better understand- 
ing of human relations. 

The late James Weldon Johnson, 
eminent Negro leader, speaker, and au- 
thor, once addressed the Urban League 
of St. Louis on the topic “Racial 
Prejudice.”’ One illustration he used im- 
pressed me very much. 

A number of years ago, when I was returning 
from Europe, I happened to be seated at the 
head of a large table in the dining-room. After 
our second meal, I went to the smoking lounge 
to read, and enjoy a cigar. As I sat there, a 
fellow-passenger came up and said, “Well, 
how’s the trip going, Mr. Johnson?” and sat 


down beside me. 
After a pause, my companion asked if I had 
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WORDS HURT 


noticed that one of the places at our table in 
the dining-room was unoccupied during the 
previous meal. I replied that I supposed the 
poor fellow was a bit indisposed, the sea being 
a bit rough. ‘Very much indisposed,” said the 
man, drawing thoughtfully on his cigar, 
“but not because the sea is rough. He is very 
much upset because he is supposed to eat at 
the same table with a Negro.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,” I suggested. ‘He can 
have his place moved to another part of the 
dining-room. I really don’t mind.” 

“You may not mind, Mr. Johnson, but he 
does. He minds so much that he refuses to eat 
in the dining-room because you eat there.” I 
smiled and said that he could get off the boat 
if he wanted to but that I was sure that J 
didn’t want to swim home. 

That wasn’t all, however. I was told that the 
man who refused to eat in the same dining- 
room with me was now circulating a petition 
to have me put out of the dining-room because 
I was a Negro. And then I did object. I had no 
objection to the man’s refusing to eat with me 
because of my color—there are many people 
like that—but when he began to apply his 
prejudice in a manner such as to make others 
refuse to eat with me, others who had no ob- 
jection before this man began to apply his, I 
reacted as any self-respecting human being 
would act. I curbed my rising emotion, however, 
and simply said that I hoped others wouldn’t 
be so small. They weren’t. 

You see, not having some kind of prejudice 
is practically impossible, but overcoming the 
desire to apply prejudice is possible. 


The foregoing anecdote illustrates 
what happens in our homes, schools, and 
in civil life generally. Nobody is born 
with prejudice against any person or 
group of persons. Soon the growing 
child hears words of ridicule used in ref- 
erence to Negroes, Jews, Catholics, 
Protestants, politicians, foreign coun- 
tries, and a thousand other cultural 
groups and institutions. Unconsciously 
and consciously he is being taught in- 
tolerance and misunderstanding of per- 
sons and customs different from those of 
his own environment. The first concept 
of living that seems to make a deep im- 
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pression on him seems to be this: Ridi- 
cule what you do not fully comprehend. 

Most persons with well-defined, ill- 
founded prejudices excuse themselves by 
saying, ‘I know a number of good (you 
supply the noun), and I have a deep re- 
spect for them; but, in general, they are 
not to be trusted.” And then they go on 
to give examples to show how good are 
the persons whom they happen to know 
and how bad are the persons they do not 
know. Children hear such discussion 
continually and are molded by its char- - 
acter. They learn to be very loyal to 
their friends of a particular religion or 
race and violently critical of the religion 
or race itself. They know a great deal 
about their individual friends; they know 
practically nothing about their histori- 
cal-cultural background. This attitude 
explains in part much of the unrecog- 
nized (even by the prejudiced person) 
subtle subversive activity that can slow- 
ly undermine the American scheme of 
living. Many of our prejudices have al- 
most become folklore, and “the” people 
accept this unfortunate heritage as truth 
granted. 

Words hurt! Sometimes one finds good 
reason for using words to hurt, but the 
words that hurt the most are the ones 
that are unfair. I recall how words hurt 
Bobby. 

Bobby was an adopted child. His 
mother died when he was about four 
years old, and the two old ladies for 
whom she had cooked and had done gen- 
eral housework decided to make Bobby 
their legal heir. They were not wealthy, 
but they were able to give Bobby every- 
thing any child ever wanted and to pro- 
vide the most delightful parties in the 
neighborhood. On rainy days the large 
basement in Bobby’s house was a play- 
room for all the children in the section. 
In winter Bobby’s double-runner sled 
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was the most popular on the hill. Every- 
body liked Bobby—he was kind and 
generous and thoughtful. We did not 
pay any attention to the fact that Bobby 
was colored. We did not know any other 
colored children—in fact, in our northern 
New England city we had never seen 
anybody else who was colored—but we 
did know that Bobby was a swell guy. 

As time went on, we heard older chil- 
dren referring to Bobby as ‘“‘the nigger.”’ 
“Nigger” did not mean anything to us, 
but in time the ability to understand the 
meaning of a sneer, the lifting of an eye- 
brow, the modulation of a voice, created 
in us the belief that Bobby was different. 
Our childhood understanding of Bobby 
slowly gave way to tolerance. Under the 
instruction of older boys and the insinu- 
ations by our parents, we gradually 
learned that asking Bobby to social 
events really was not the thing but that 
we should certainly be ‘“‘nice” to Bobby. 
And how we loved being tolerant! 

Bobby gradually became reserved. No 
longer did he suggest that we do some- 
thing; his initiative slowly crumpled. He 
would wait to be invited. In such games 
as “Stump Me” he was the most fear- 
less; in football he was the hardest run- 
ner and the fiercest tackler; in ‘‘ Kick the 
Stick”’ he was the cleverest. He was de- 
veloping athletic skills intensively as 
compensation for his bewildering social 
position. 

None of us had ever called Bobby 
“nigger” to his face, but one day in a fit 
of emotion, because Bobby had shown 
his superiority in some game or other, 
one of the group did call Bobby a “nig- 
ger.” I hate to think how completely 
Bobby must have realized that democra- 
cy was slipping through his fingers. And 
it continued to slip. Finally, it seeped 
right through. And, with its disappear- 


ance, Bobby disappeared, too. I do not 
know where he went; I would like to 
know. I hope he had the courage and 
fortitude of a Roger Williams to preach 
the meaning of liberty in the face of cruel 
and awful opposition. I believe he had. 

In schools children have been learning 
to spell big words like “ Mississippi,” to 
recognize the parts of speech, to say the 
pledge to the flag, but they have not been 
learning to understand the problems of 
people like Bobby. They are not learning 
that words hurt. We, the friends of 
Bobby, have not all learned yet that 
words hurt. Our prejudices were taught 
to us by example. We acquired the atti- 
tudes of the older children as easily as we 
acquired our modes of speech—through 
hearing and use. Our little world was the 
whole world then; there was nobody to 
tell us we were wrong. Unfortunately, 
some of us have never moved beyond 
that little world. 

We call Bobby a racial problem. Of 
course that handles the situation very 
nicely. But all of us present some kind of 
problem. I am one, and so are you. If we 
have not been made to feel the sting of 
prejudice, the reason may be that we hap- 
pen to belong to the “majorities” and not 
to the“ minorities.” (To discuss the prob- 
lems of majorities would make an inter- 
esting evening.) Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the majorities seem to do all the 
talking offensively; the minorities seem 
always to be on the defensive. We read 
every day of the many, many Negroes 
who commit crimes, large and small, 
against the public welfare. We read the 
same news about white people. We learn 
that atheists, Presbyterians, Moham- 
medans, Methodists, Jews, Catholics, 
and African Pygmies are capable of 
wrongdoing. That is, we read of individ- 
uals who are socially maladjusted; how- 
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ever, if we are intellectually honest, we 
cannot attribute to a whole group some 
characteristics of the few. 

We must be realistic. Concepts of 
democratic living must be nurtured in 
the school, and the nature of contempo- 
rary problems must be studied in the 
classroom. The crying need of American 
education is to become Americanized. 
Teaching children “A Pledge to the 
Flag,” “‘America the Beautiful,” and 
Star-spangled Banner” is a com- 
mendable gesture, but, until pupils un- 
derstand the meanings behind the words 
of patriotic slogans, growth in under- 
standing will be slow. 

When we were a young people in the 
process of developing a statehood to be 
respected by other nations, some of our 
localities provided education in the three 
“R’s” for the fortunate few. As time 
went on, our people chose to compel edu- 
cation by law, so that today the majority 
of our people have attended elementary 
school, and we may be considered a liter- 
ate nation. 

Somehow, like “Topsy,” our educa- 
tional system grew, emphasizing learn- 
ing-for-earning, paying little or no at- 
tention to the development of liberal 
minds to be used in the improvement of a 
liberal form of government. True it is 
that we introduced a hodgepodge of 
“subjects” as our school systems expand- 
ed, just as New England farmers added 
section after section to the original resi- 
dence and barn; but, except in rare in- 
stances, architectural design was lacking. 
Now we realize that something must be 
done to plan education in order to insure 
our country against social disintegration. 
We must know more about and better 
understand the values in our way of 
living; we must educate for economic 
efficiency; we must understand and ap- 
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ply intelligently the principles of democ- 
racy; we must cultivate an international- 
intercultural point of view. 

With recurring frankness, critics—in- 
formed and uninformed—create issues 
for debate and discuss those already cre- 
ated. One of the great issues is the ques- 
tion of tolerance and understanding. One 
has to go only to Colonial New England 
for its background: “I came to America 
to worship God in my own way and to 
make sure that all others do the same” is 
not so amusing as it is insidious. 

Now, as never before, Americans must 
begin to understand the meaning of mean- 
ing—in other words, the meaning of 
understanding. We might begin by ex- 
amining the meaning of the following 
statements of American ideals: 


PLEDGE TO THE FLAG 
I pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 


States of America, 


And to the Republic for which it stands— 
One nation—indivisible— 
With Liberty and Justice for all. 


THE AMERICAN’S CREED 
WILLIAM TYLER PAGE 


I believe in the United States of America as 
a government of the people, by the people, for 
the people; whose just powers are derived from 
the consent of the governed; a democracy in a 
republic; a sovereign nation of many sovereign 
states; a perfect Union, one and inseparable; 
established upon those principles of freedom, 
equality, justice, and humanity for which 
American patriots scarificed their lives and 
fortunes. 

I therefore believe it my duty to my country 
to love it; to support its constitution; to obey its 
laws; to respect its flag; and to defend it against 
all enemies. 


LAW OF LOYALTY 


If I try simply to be loyal to my family, I 
may be disloyal to my school. If I try simply to 
be loyal to my school, I may be disloyal to my 
town, my state, and my country. If I try simply 
to be loyal to my town, state, and country, I 
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may be disloyal to humanity. Therefore I will 
try to be loyal to humanity; then I shall be 
loyal to my country, state, and town, to my 
school, and to my family. 


The words quoted above are fully un- 
derstood by our so-called minority groups 
—and they hurt. Those who are subju- 
gated hear them and say, “‘I don’t under- 
stand’—a remark which is the epitome 
of understanding. 


Let us teach our pupils the meanings 
of such noble expressions. Let us help 
them to act upon them. Let us, by all 
means, teach them the meaning of Haz- 
litt’s criticism :“To create an unfavorable 
impression, it is not necessary that cer- 
tain things should be érue, but that they 
have been said. The imagination is of so 
delicate a texture that even words wound 


If Pupils Are People— 


HERBERT E. MUNTZ' 


Two of my sophomore English classes 
were reading biography and enjoying it, 
but I could foresee how their enthusiasm 
for this interesting work would change to 
a listless, passive resistance if the pro- 
gram tentatively scheduled for the next 
three weeks were followed. I questioned 
to what extent these plans took the pu- 
pils into account. 

The conventional schedule called for 
collateral reading of biographies and the 
writing of a theme a week outside of 
class time, while the class periods were 
set aside for spelling lessons, vocabulary 
drill, and units in the workbook on punc- 
tuation and grammar. 

In these classes the interest in biogra- 
phy developed naturally. Biography is 
especially well suited to the adolescent, 
who is in a critical period of character de- 
velopment. He has a keen interest in per- 
sonality, in the “secrets” of popularity, 
and in the problems of getting along 
with others and of adjusting himself to 
his environment. 

During the reading in the biography 
unit, problems of ethics were discussed. 
For example, while considering M. R. 

? Oberlin (Ohio) High School. 


Werner’s Barnum’s American Museum, 
the question of whether or not Barnum 
was dishonest was brought up. Attracted 
by his colorful personality, pupils rushed 
to defend him against the mere sugges- 
tion that he was dishonest. They were 
led to see that they condoned his actions 
because, after all, he did no harm but 
gave the public its money’s worth. And 
perhaps the public, as he said, likes to be 
fooled. 

Gamaliel Bradford’s Mrs. Abraham 
Lincoln involves the study of the influ- 
ence of one character on another. The 
author himself considers the question: 
“Would Lincoln’s career have been dif- 
ferent, for better or worse, if he had mar- 
ried a different wife?” The classes were 
almost evenly divided as to whether Mrs. 
Lincoln was a help or a hindrance to her 
husband. The girls were usually sympa- 
thetic toward her efforts to overcome his 
social peculiarities; the boys were critical 
of her extravagance but were impressed 
by her driving ambition. 

The interest developed in the study of 
character could be capitalized upon if the 
unit following it were centered around 
the writing of character sketches. Such 
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work, too, would help prevent the sharp 
division that often occurs between lit- 
erature and composition. 

The first step in preparing pupils to 
write about people is to make them 
aware of the fact that biographical 
sketches are composed of the same ma- 
terial that occupies much of their own 
thoughts and conversation. The pupils’ 
problems and observations are on a dif- 
ferent level from those in the biographies 
they read, it is true, but they are just as 
dramatic to them. Among themselves 
they may discuss the ethics of Sally, a 
brilliant girl, more interested in social af- 
fairs than in studying, who copies other 
pupils’ work and “polishes the apple” in 
an attempt to “get by” with good grades. 
Or they may try to analyze the influence 
wielded on his classmates by John, the 
sort of boy who inevitably is nominated 
for various offices and who manages to 
handlea half-dozen positions successfully. 

As an initial writing assignment, I re- 
quired each pupil to write a sketch limit- 
ed to a person’s appearance. In spite of 
the emphasis placed by the adolescent on 
appearance, his writing is vague on the 
subject. When the sketches were handed 
in, I had concrete evidence to use in 
showing the students that the meager- 
ness of their vocabulary and their tend- 
ency to use general rather than specific 
words were faults that could be correct- 
ed only after vocabulary study and revi- 
sion. 

Between the time that papers were re- 
turned and the time a revision was due, 
the work of searching for new words and 
for the exact word was started in class 
and followed up as the unit progressed. 
Assignments required the use of an un- 
abridged dictionary. Pupils were intro- 
duced to Roget’s Thesaurus and Web- 
ster’s Dictionary of Synonyms, with in- 
struction in the use of these reference 
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books. The search for the exact word led, 
too, to a discussion of the connotation of 
different words in the same general group 
(such as “stout,” “fat,” “chubby,” 
“obese,” “portly”’) toan attempt to deter- 
mine whether the connotation was such 
that the person to whom it was applied 
would consider it uncomplimentary, and 
to a consideration of the impression the 
reader would gain from each specific 
word. 

In re-writing, students were urged to 
incorporate into their own themes some 
of the words listed on the board, words 
that other members of the class reported 
on or suggested. A conflict goes on in the 
adolescent—a struggle between his nat- 
ural liking to display a new word in his 
vocabulary and his fear of being consid- 
ered just a bit queer by his contempo- 
raries if he uses it in his speech. With less 
self-consciousness he can first try out 
these words in his writing. 

The second sketches were much im- 
proved. Several of the original sketches 
with their revisions were read to the class 
to show the value of revision. 

The final assignment—the writing of a 
long character sketch—was made some 
time in advance. This gave the pupil 
time to analyze the character of the sub- 
ject of his sketch, while the class was con- 
sidering other traits that make up char- 
acter: social, mental, and moral. Under 
the headings of “Desirable Traits’ and 
“Undesirable Traits” listed on the black- 
board, students were asked to write their 
suggestions. Soon they were aware that 
many traits may be either desirable or 
undesirable—such as pride—depending 
on the degree or kind shown; hence a 
third column was added for these char- 
acteristics. The talk led from a consider- 
ation of the most admired traits to a dis- 
cussion of what was meant by the favor- 
ite expression, “a nice personality.” 
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For the second written assignment, 
pupils could write either about the social, 
mental, and moral qualities of some par- 
ticular person they admired or, if they 
had been aroused by class discussion, 
about general traits of character they es- 
pecially admired or disliked. 

Before they began their long assign- 
ment, I warned the students that it 
would be a mistake merely to list a series 
of character traits belonging to the sub- 
jects of their sketches; it would be better 
to choose a few outstanding ones and to 
illustrate these by incidents or anecdotes 
to gain the reader’s attention. For in- 
stance, it is one thing to say that Tom is 
selfish; but it is another thing to illus- 
trate his selfishness by telling how Tom, 
although chairman of the prom commit- 
tee, willing to accept this honor but not 
the work involved, did not come to 
school the day after the dance to help the 
committee clean the gymnasium. 

The class agreed that conversation is 
an important means of showing charac- 
ter and, after discussion, decided that it 
is just as important to show how a per- 
son speaks as to tell what he has to say. 
Accurate reporting might even call for 
the “He seen’’—“I done”’ type of speech, 
within the limits of quotation marks, of 
course! Once students were convinced 
of the value of using direct quotations, 
they were referred to pages in the text- 
book for help in punctuating speech cor- 
rectly. 

When the assignment was made, the 
method to be used in criticizing the 
sketches was also outlined. Each student, 
instead of putting his name on his paper, 
was to use what was termed a “code 
number” corresponding to his name in 
the gradebook. Thus guaranteed ano- 
nymity, the pupils in one class exchanged 
papers with the pupils in the other class; 
then each amateur critic considered and 


commented on handwriting, spelling, 
punctuation, and usage, as well as style 
and originality. Each pupil was required 
to read at least five themes; thus each 
theme received at least five comments. 

Before the themes were given to the 
students, I glanced over the papers to 
keep out those uncomplimentary to pu- 
pils or teachers. A request that a sketch 
not be given to other pupils to read was 
respected. One such sketch, in fact, was 
by far the best handed in, written by a 
girl about her brother, who was killed in 
the South Pacific. 

Pupils, before criticizing the sketches, 
were asked to share a teachers’ problem. 
How much should an original theme be 
marked down if it is poorly written, if 
sentences are not punctuated according 
to minimum standards for the tenth 
grade, and if easy words are misspelled? 

In such matters even the careless stu- 
dent set strict standards. The teacher, 
used to all kinds of writing, may be more 
lenient than a pupil, for example, con- 
cerning handwriting. Those who wrote 
illegibly were duly punished by their 
classmates with criticism more effective 
than any amount of teacher’s comment; 
for pupils wrote such remarks as “I tried 
to read this, but I can’t,” and the com- 
ments that each pupil eagerly looked for- 
ward to were missing. 

Themes with particular appeal soon 
gained a wide circulation; less interesting 
ones I gave to the better students with a 
request to help out so that each theme 
would have the minimum number of 
comments. 

A teacher gets to know students better 
not only through their writing about peo- 
ple but also through their comments— 
often made with humor and occasionally 
with surprising insight. Of course, the lazy 
student was likely to say much the same 
thing as a previous critic; but since 
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IF PUPILS ARE PEOPLE— 


each student signed his criticism with his 
code number, he was made to feel respon- 
sible for what he said. Occasionally, how- 
ever, a remark would creep in that had to 
be “censored” before the themes were re- 
turned in order to avoid the possibility of 
hurting a pupil’s feelings. When I graded 
the themes I often found criticisms so 
good that I simply wrote that I agreed 
with what certain “code numbers” had 
written. Unless the handwriting was so 
distinctive that I recognized the author, 
I graded a paper before learning who had 
written it—another advantage of the un- 
signed theme. 

With the return of the sketch, other 
types of work were in order. First, there 
was an opportunity for speech work. The 
best of various types were selected for 
reading—voluntary on the part of the 
author, though he might select a reader if 
he was too timid to read his own work. 
One girl, reluctant to read hers, however, 
volunteered to go on with the reading 
when she felt that another student was 
not doing justice to her composition. 

At times it is just as difficult to get 
some students to speak clearly enough to 
be heard beyond the first row as it is to 
get others to write plainly enough so that 
anyone except the teacher can decipher 
their writing. Students in the back of the 
room were to raise their hands or to stand 
as a signal that they could not hear the 
reader. The class took notes on cases of 
questionable pronunciation and faulty 
enunciation in order that the former 
might be checked and the latter im- 
proved during the last part of the period. 

Next came a check on mechanics. Pu- 
pils helped others with misspelled words, 
the corrections being made on the paper 
and added to personal lists kept in the 
workbook. All words were correctly writ- 
ten on the board, and, with the frequency 
of error as a guide, lists were selected for 
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class assignments. For errors in usage 
and punctuation, pupils did some re- 
search, finding in their textbooks or 
workbooks references that explained the 
rules involved and then illustrating the 
rules by new examples. Again the fre- 
quency of error determined what would 
be used for class study. 

Since this type of work did not call for 
much study on the part of the better stu- 
dents, an extra-credit project was recom- 
mended particularly for them. The sug- 
gestion was made that they re-read and 
add a postscript to the autobiographical 
sketches they had written the previous 
year. If the pupil were writing one now, 
how would it differ from the original? 
What additions would be necessary to 
bring the autobiography up to date, with 
another year to record? A year is a long, 
long time at this age; and a pupil at- 
tempting this assignment was likely to 
view with condescension some of the 
ideas he had had a year ago—and even to 
smile at the person he was at that time. 

Pupils are people, and as such they are 
interested in themselves and others. 
They like to read about others in biogra- 
phy, to discuss problems, to exchange 
opinions and ideas about people in class, 
and, finally, to record in writing their 
own observations and reflections. 

Each unit of work presents its prob- 
lems in motivation and integration. 
Whatever the work, though, we need to 
pause and reflect at times that primarily 
we are teaching pupils and not an inflex- 
ible course of study. So if we find an in- 
terest that can be profitably guided and 
developed, a predetermined course of 


study should not prevent our utilizing 


that interest. 

Pupils learn to express themselves by 
speaking and writing, not by studying 
rules: only when they have sufficient il- 
lustrations of their own needs before 
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them in matters of vocabulary, spelling, 
grammar, and usage does the study of 
rules have significance. Therefore, unless 
those mechanical skills that we know 
they need tie in with their interests in 
such a way that these skills seem neces- 
sary to them for communication, pupils 


will continue to feel that much of the 
study of English is as alien to them as the 
study of a foreign language, and they will 
keep on resenting work that fails to take 
them into account as individuals. 

And what teachers, who are people, 
can blame them? 


Comic Books—a Challenge to the English Teacher 


EARL J. DIAS* 


Tix teaching of English today is a far 
more complex matter than it was thirty 
or forty years ago. It is not that the ex- 
sential character of the adolescent stu- 
dent has changed, or that the principles 
of grammar or the tenets that govern 
good literature have been greatly modi- 
fied, but rather that the average student 
of the present is being molded in many 
ways by three potent influences: the 
movies, the radio, and the comic book. 

This brief article is not meant to be a 
blanket condemnation of these three 
influences. On the contrary, it professes 
to be merely a discussion of how the 
comic book, by no means the least of this 
trio of influences, may be used construc- 
tively as a stepping stone to a lasting in- 
terest in reading good literature. 

Much has been written about the cur- 
rent comic-book craze. Not long ago the 
children’s book committee of the Child 
Study Association completed a survey 
whose purpose was to analyze the con- 
tents of comic books and to offer sug- 
gestions to parents concerning the prob- 
lems created by the tremendous circula- 
tion of this type of publication—a 
circulation estimated to be close to twen- 
ty million copies each month. 

The committee classified the contents 


* Teacher of English in the Fairhaven (Mass.) 
High School. 


of comic magazines in the following cate- 
gories: adventure; fantastic adventure; 
war, crime, and detective stories; real 
stories and biography; jungle adventure; 
animal cartoons; love interest; and re- 
told classics. 

This classification proves, of course, 
that the publishers of comic books are 
astute businessmen. What child or ado- 
lescent (nay, what adult?) is not at- 
tracted by adventure tales, by stories 
concerning the detecting and avenging 
of crime, by accounts of “real” people 
who have lived exciting lives? 

The committee noted that the objec- 
tions of parents and educators to comic 
books might be summed up as follows: 
that they are not aesthetically appeal- 
ing, that they are poorly printed and 
thus detrimental to the eyesight, that 
they lack literary quality, and that they 
are full of violence. 

In this writer’s opinion, the committee 
made its greatest contribution when it 
pointed out that some of these objections 
may be unfounded. They emphasized 
wisely that many children who read 
comic books also read other types of 
books as well and that the reading of 
comic magazines is often only a brief 
phase in the mental development of the 
child. Their report did not indicate, per- 
haps because the matter is so obvious, 
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that many of the most popular children’s 
books are filled with violence—to name 
but a few: Treasure Island, The Jungle 
Book, Alice in Wonderland (“Off with his 
head!’’), Robinson Crusoe, and many of 
the most widely read fairy tales. 

The most significant truth to be em- 
phasized about comic books is this: The 
average boy or girl should be dissuaded 
from making them his chief form of read- 
ing; to read nothing but comic books 
leads to a dangerously unbalanced read- 
ing diet. The only way to prevent an ex- 
tensive (or intensive) reading of comic 
publications is, of course, to build widely 
on the interests awakened in the child by 
his experience with this type of publica- 
tion. 

In my own teaching I have been 
plagued for a long time by comic-book 
enthusiasts in my classroom. There are 
many boys and girls who surreptitiously 
carry copies of comic books between the 
covers of legitimate textbooks. I have 
found that the most effective way to deal 
with the situation is this: Inquire politely 
the name of the comic book, look it over 
with feigned interest, and then say, “‘So 
you’re interested in this sort of story, are 
you?” The culprit will propably respond 
with an uncomfortable “ Yes.” Nod your 
head, and remark, “Well, when I was 
your age, I was interested in adventure 
of all kinds, too. Only in those days we 
didn’t have comic books, so I had to read 
regular books—good ones, too, in the 
eyes of those who know.” 

If the comic book I have been examin- 
ing deals with pirates, I often say, “This 
is pretty good, but have you ever read 
Treasure Island? There’s a real pirate 
story for you, written by a master.” 
Again, I might recommend one of Ed- 
ward Rowe Snow’s fascinating true ac- 
counts of his search for buried pirate 
treasure. If the student is fairly mature, 
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I suggest Nordhoff and Hall’s Bounty 
trilogy, John Masefield’s The Taking of 
the Gry, or Jack London’s The Sea Wolf. 
If I show enough enthusiasm for my 
choice (and all teachers should have a 
bit of the actor in them), the results are 
usually gratifying. The comic book has 
been used as a stepping stone to the 
realms of good literature—the literature 
that is the necessary and rightful herit- 
age of the adolescent. 

A year or two ago I found myself do- 
ing so much missionary work among my 
comic-book heathens that I began to 
make a list of books that might be of- 
fered as antidotes to, or stepping stones 
from, comic publications. Recently, us- 
ing the classifications adopted by the 
children’s book committee of the Child 
Study Association, I revised my list as 
follows. The list, it will be noted, is a 
brief one. In it I have included only 
those books that are “‘sure-fire’’ selec- 
tions, books that I know from my own 
experience will attract immediately and 
hold permanently the attention of the 
average adolescent. Naturally, this list 
has not converted all the heathen; how- 
ever, the converts do outnumber the die- 
hards. 


I. ADVENTURE 


Stevenson, Treasure Island 

Defoe, Robinson Crusoe 

Buchan, Prester John 

Nordhoff and Hall, Mutiny on the Bounty 
Masefield, The Taking of the Gry 

London, The Sea Wolf 

Verne, The Mysterious Island 

, Twenty Thousand Leagues under the Sea 
Sabatini, Captain Blood 

, The Sea Hawk 

Villiers, Whalers of the Midnight Sun 


2. FANTASTIC ADVENTURE 


Wells, The War of the Worlds 
, The Time Machine 
———, When the Sleeper Wakes 
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Oliphant, The Beleaguered City 
Verne, A Voyage to the Moon 


3. WAR 


Pyle, Brave Men 

Tregaskis, Guadalcanal Diary 
White, They Were Expendable 
Hersey, Into the Valley 
Mason, Three Harbours 
Roberts, Rabble in Arms 
Thane, Dawn’s Early Light 
Fast, Citizen Tom Paine 


4. CRIME AND DETECTIVE 


Doyle, Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 
Freeman, Enter Dr. Thorndyke 

Carr, The Reader Is Warned 

Queen, The Chinese Crange Mystery 
Christie, The Murder of Roger Ackroyd 


5. REAL STORIES AND BIOGRAPHY 


Graham, Lou Gehrig 
Stuhldreher, Knute Rockne 
Kelly, The Wright Brothers 

De Kruif, Men against Death 
Scott, Thirty Seconds over Tokyo 
Miller, Joe Louis, American 
Stegner, Cne Nation 


6. JUNGLE ADVENTURE 


Kipling, The Jungle Books 
Johnson, J Married Adventure 
Beebe, Jungle Peace 


7. ANIMALS 


London, The Call of the Wild 

, White Fang 

Grahame, The Wind in the Willows 
White, Stuart Little 

O’Hare, My Friend Flicka 

Davis, The Bar Sinister 

Rawlings, The Yearling 


8. HUMOR 


Hargrove, See Here, Private Hargrove 
Benchley, My Ten Years in a Quandary 
Leacock, Frenzied Fiction 


Wodehouse, Jeeves 

, The Luck of the Bodkins 

, Leave It to Psmith 

Day, Life with Father 

Tarkington, Penrod 

Ross, The Education of Hyman Kaplan 


, The Iron Man and the Tin Woman 
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Twain, Huckleberry Finn 
Perelman, Crazy Like a Fox 
Thurber, The Thurber Carnival 


9. LOVE 


Nathan, Winter in A pril 

Tarkington, Seventeen 

Herbert, Meet Corliss Archer 

Daly, Seventeenth Summer 

Milne, Mr. Pim (the novelized version) 


It will be noted that I have no sug- 
gestions to make in regard to the cate- 
gory of “retold classics.””’ The comic 
books have endeavored to simplify such 
works as A Tale of Two Cities, David 
Copperfield, Ivanhoe, Les Misérables, a 
number of Shakespeare’s plays, etc. For 
children below the age of twelve this 
introduction to at least the plot of a 
classic may be worth while, but for a boy 
or girl of more mature years it is decided- 
ly harmful. The difficulty lies in the fact 
that a high-school student usually feels 
that it is unnecessary to read the classic 
itself after he has spent a few pleasant 
moments with the retold version. What, 
then, can the teacher do to eradicate this 
harmful effect? 

When a boy laments the fact that he 
has to read A Tale of Two Cities in class 
because he feels that he has mastered the 
story in a comic-book version, I have 
found that the most efficacious method 
of combating the bad influence of the re- 
told classic is the following. “‘ Very well,” 
I say, ‘‘perhaps you’re right; here’s what 
we'll do. You go home and review your 
comic-book version this evening. To- 
morrow, during the class period, you will 
be given the test on A Tale of Two Cities 
that the fest of your class will take when 
they’ve finished the book. If you pass the 
test, I’ll excuse you from this unit of 
work.” 

The boy is only too willing to adopt 
this suggestion, little suspecting the 
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diabolical trap that I am setting for him. 
He arrives in class confidently and ex- 
pectantly on the following day. Natural- 
ly, my test on A Tale of Two Cities covers 
such points as historical background, 
sources of the book, analysis of the chief 
characters, spot passages to be recog- 
nized and identified, appreciation of the 
book’s literary qualities, etc. It is a fore- 
gone conclusion that the boy will fail the 
test. 

After his failure has been brought to 
the attention of the class, an excellent 
opportunity for more missionary work 
presents itself. With actual evidence be- 
fore it, the class can easily be convinced 
that, although the comic-book version is 
colorful and easy to read, it nevertheless 
lacks those qualities of the original novel 


that have made it live. In short, a comic- 
book version is but a feeble echo of the 
original; like a blurred photograph, it 
gives only half the picture. 

It appears, then, that comic books are 
here to stay a while and that the English 
teacher must do his part to solve the 
problems that these publications create. 
Therefore, the next time that you dis- 
cover a comic book within the sacred 
walls of your classroom, use discretion. 
In the words of a popular advertisement : 
“Why be irritated?”’ Remember that a 
comic book is a challenge to our ingenu- 
ity as teachers and that it can be used 
constructively as a stimulus to wider and 
more profitable reading interests. To 
close on a sententious note: “‘Out of evil, 
good may come.” 


My Pupil Friends and I Cheat the Routine 


FRANCES F. FERIS* 


Very often I have felt as if I’d like to 
exclaim, ‘‘ My barony fora horse!” so that 
I might escape the shams and the futili- 
ties of my regime. For I am a ruler in a 
small way, and my sway is well-nigh ab- 
solute. The groundwork of my small hold- 
ing is covered with battleship linoleum; 
the light enters so that it falls over the 
left shoulders of my subjects; Sir Galahad 
does duty on the right wall and our flag 
on the front. The bulletin board discloses 
Odysseus shunning Charybdis only to 
pay a forfeit to Scylla. Four companies a 
day are reviewed—thirty drafted men in 
each. This reference to the army is not 
sarcasm, for my troops wear uniforms of 
army tan or blue and white, and woe to 
the commander whose overofficer dis- 
covers a tie dangling or the least sug- 


* Chairman, English Department, Natrona Coun- 
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gestion of plaid upon the dark ground of 
a skirt. 

Six major campaigns are fought each 
eighteen weeks, for we aid the Ithacan 
hero in the slaughter of the suitors; look 
on while Richard, duke of Gloucester, 
sacks Shoreby; listen to Rebecca’s ac- 
count of the storming of Torquilstone; 
witness the destruction of Antonio’s 
ships; suffer with Brutus at Philippi; 
and gasp with Roderick as his heart 
slowly beats out to martial music. One 
training period is given over to narrative 
poetry, but the preparation is hurried. 
Those of my soldiers who are not rebel- 
lious, who retain most of the details of 
our encounters, and who therefore are 
equipped to pass the tests of the over- 
lord, move to higher ranks with some of 
them even being decorated for merit. In 
plain facts I am a teacher of ninth-grade 
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literature, and, frankly, I believe that 
our coverage is not great enough. 

So much authority I endure for six 
hours a day, following courses of study 
and juggling Johnnies and Marys along 
a curve of normal distribution. Most of 
my pupils really resent this imposed sys- 
tem—this marking time on a few books. 
The honest ones say so, and the grade 
addicts smile and think that they are de- 
ceiving me. Five-sixths of them would 
prefer and could get much more value 
from those same books by sprawling 
themselves in easy attitudes at home and 
reading under the Mazda glow. Actions 
would then be seen in their entirety. 
Three or four weeks would give ample 
time for the majority, if we are to accept 
Rousseau’s statement, ‘‘Where nothing 
was exacted of me, I loved application 
and enjoyed reading.” 

Four weeks—eighteen weeks; enjoy- 
ment—boredom; open minds—closed 
ones. Why do we follow such a system? 
The first reason is that we are too greatly 
afraid of change. We have to support an 
application for different and more books 
by justifications, and we do not make the 
effort. We ease back into the old plan 
book and into the old mimeographed 
tests, giving our time to the class play, to 
the annual, or to the paper. Again, teach- 
ers of the same course number attempt 
to keep abreast in their progress, closing 
up books on approximately the same 
dates. The real function of the classroom 
—dquestions, debate, and summation of 
such arising subjects as racial tolerance, 
Greek democracy, and woman’s place— 
does not parallel teachers or years or 
classes. Furthermore, we are too much 
concerned about the homogeneity of our 
groups. Naturally a teacher needs to 
recognize and treat separately ‘every type 
before him, and for that reason his classes 
should be kept small, but there is a com- 


mon literary knowledge to which every 
child should be introduced. In the union 
of common men there must be a great 
deal of common understanding and feel- 
ing. All too often teachers seek excuse by 
saying, ‘But the boy is dull.’”’ What a 
dangerous alibi! All too often the slow 
child is merely lazy or uninterested. He 
should present a challenge and not a rest 
period. All too often, also, the instructor 
is brought to chagrin by the keenness of 
the humor and the clarity of the common 
sense of the so-called low I.Q. Remedial 
reading is largely a matter of catching 
interest. In a democratic America chil- 
dren should be prepared to understand 
and enjoy common radio programs, com- 
mon newspapers, common movies; and 
it cannot be done in classrooms and li- 
braries spending time on such books as 
How the Rabbit Got His Ears (title my 
own). The popularity of the comic book 
is enough to get us into action. Let me 
quote from a recent letter written by a 
1945 high-school graduate who was mak- 
ing preparations for induction: “I’ve had 
a lot of fun this last week planning my 
last will and testament, in which I have 
decided to give most of my books to the 
school, even though only one kid in 
every four hundred would appreciate 
them.” 

So much, then, for my first six hours a 
day. At 3:15 I drop into my chair behind 
the old L.C. Smith, and the formalities of 
school routine fall away from me as the 
smile is wiped from the face of a clown. 
For five minutes voices sound, lockers 
slam, and then they come—my real 
friends and, oddly enough, those who 
learn the most because they are interest- 
ed and attentive and happy and unre- 
pressed. Some come, I must confess, by 
request; but, strangely enough, teacher- 
pupil friendships spring up from keeping 
children in after school. Everybody gets 
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to know everyone else better. On Tues- 
day afternoon my visitors are the mem- 
bers of my debate club. They stay until 
they are driven home. The late hours of 
Tuesdays have produced leaders, loving- 
ly numbered among the nation’s best 
citizens—an ensign on a destroyer, a 
priest, a nun, a Silver Star buried in 
Germany, a professor, etc. On most 
evenings, however, just my callers come. 
We round-table and open-forum on all 
sorts of questions and without previous 
preparation. There are no set speeches, 
but there is plenty of direct, free discus- 
sion. My group averages from five to fif- 
teen, and we learn along together. 

Let me give you some pictures. One 
boy takes the corner of a table near my 
desk and reads us ‘‘ The Congo”’ with an 
abandon to rhythm and bluster that 
would have caused Mr. Lindsay to slap 
his thigh. One little girl has planned to 
read ‘‘Sherwood”’ again, but she saves it 
for another night. We talk over the con- 
ventions attending the formality of a 
girl’s asking a boy to a dance. Over in a 
corner a boy puts one foot on top of the 
other and writes out a first draft of a let- 
ter to an archery company. He wishes to 
check on just the right form before he 
takes it home for the final copying—the 
form, mind you, to which he has been 
subjected year after year. A tenth- 
grader reads us a poem he is planning to 
enter in a contest. He comes for criticism 
and encouragement; however, he would 
feel cheated if we all said, “Very well 
done in all respects, Bill.”” On another 
evening the group discusses very heat- 
edly whether a woman driver should 
change her own flats. They doubt the 
right of the national government to levy 
on and collect taxes from public lands 
within the state. Speeding, Congress, 
inflation, savings accounts—all are 
touched upon. 


There is nothing so good as to listen to 
a group of this kind and to feel that one 
can suggest. They are people who feel 
perfectly free to advance their pet opin- 
ions, their overnight reflections, or their 
defective but loved creations. By no 
means are they always tolerant, and 
their criticisms, as well as some of mine, 
must hurt; but they are all good fellows, 
and they come back for more. They give 
freely of their experiences; books are re- 
viewed which are never entered on a 
card; and personal worries are voiced for 
the first time and are many times speed- 
ily cleared away. 

This year “‘209”’ has no 3:30 sessions; 
the director is off the pay roll for the 
year. It is only through notes from their 
letters that I can introduce their loves, 
their beauty, and their presumptions. A 
great Abe Lincoln of a boy sends this 


poem: 


When doubts assail your soul, forsooth 
Don’t let your heart be sad. 

Depose your troubles; seek truth 
And beauty; and be glad. 


A slender little girl of sixteen, who has 
an artist’s training coming to her but 
who perhaps will never have the money to 
carry her through, gives me this color 
impression, plus a reaction to some of her 
reading: 


I love to close my eyes ever so slightly to 
blend the patches of light and shade at Mr. 
Hicks’ place across the street from my study 
hall window. The trees are bright, bright trans- 
parent shiny yellow; one tree is dark green; and 
there is a big splash of red in the center. Beauti- 
ful red woodbine climbs up the side of the porch; 
and there is the blue of the mountains behind 
the yellow. 

Read N by E the last day or two by Rockwell 
Kent. It’s a travel in Greenland and though 
modernized and made to seem fantastic, I rath- 
er like it. And I’m reading Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy, too. I like to read about the lives of 
the great philosophers, and had a huge time 
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reading about Schopenhauer’s opinions. He had 
some good ones! Fell quite for Aristotle; he did 
so many things. 


Dan, our temperamental romanticist 
from south of the border, has given me a 
little of his philosophy. Dan excuses the 
rest of us for our ignorance. He has not 
yet decided whether he is to be a future 
president of Mexico or win the plaudits 
of a musical audience. 

This part of my life, youth, I love, because 
my philosophical foundation enables me to see 
it in relation to the whole of human existence. 
It is most beautiful, when we understand its 
relative position in our lives. Here is orientation, 
a lovely, yet profound origin for an honorable 
life resulting from a philosophy based on right 
principles. 

My future hinges on music with enough gen- 
eral culture to be sympathetic toward other 
fields of human endeavor. 


Dan is a writer of “inspired” poetry. 
One rather shrinks before it, but he is 
very young. Undoubtedly he has a sense 
of rhythm and loves the beautiful, and 
he may come in contact with enough 
discipline to turn his poetry into some 
order. Here are four lines of a very 
lengthy poem which he recently forward- 
ed to me as a‘ thirty-minute scribbling”’: 


Resound, ye rolling heavens! Teach my heart 
To speak in flawless harmony! Fling to 

The listening earth an image of a poet’s world, 
A storm tempestuous showering forth a flood 
Of laughter, music, sighs, dissolving tears. 


Bob, one of those who have often been 
cited for high endeavor, writes from a 
snowed-in ranchhouse, where he and his 
uncle are subsisting on biscuits made 
with mutton tallow, on canned goods, 
and on breakfast food: 


I have lots of time to read, which part surely 
pleases me. This evening (It is now 9:30.) I have 
read J. M. Barrie’s A Kiss for Cinderella. It’s 
a funny little thing. During the week I read 
Ibsen’s A Doll’s House and Ghosts. I was disap- 
pointed in them; however, I shall read them 


again within, say six or eight months. For me, 
the second reading of a book that is at all worth 
while holds more possibilities than the first. 
How is it with you? Many books I read, oh, four, 
five, or six times. 

I was firmly resolved, when I came out here 
that I would write some poetry before I came 
back to school. The resolve is still with me. I 
ran across something several days ago that I 
would like to use for a theme, but I am afraid 
to. In one of Dr. E. L. House’s booklets that I 
have, he either tells about, or reproduces apoem 
by an Indian poet, Tagore. The name of the 
thing is “The Madman.” I will have to find out 
about it when I get to town. 


Says Rousseau: “At the end of several 
years passed literally in thinking accord- 
ing to others without reflection so to 
speak, and almost without reasoning, I 
found myself possessed of a sufficient 
amount of material to set up thinking on 
my own account.” These people of mine 
have reached this stage in their develop- 
ment, and they should not be treated in 
the mass. Many of them, it is true, prefer 
to listen and to reflect in silence, while 
others feel a need for expressing their 
ideas. In a sympathetic gang they feel 
free to talk or listen. They are not 
abashed or discouraged, and, what is 
better yet, they are not ready to relin- 
quish their conclusions without further 
thought when they find that their fellows 
and the older people are not agreeing 
with everything they say. 

It seems to me that we need to follow 
a middle course. The high-school pupil 
cannot be dictated to, but neither can he 
be abandoned. Under the first method he 
rebels and under the second he gives him- 
self over to unchecked impressions. He 
needs to be brought back again and again 
to reason. The youth needs and desires to 
live along with those who have experi- 
enced very largely the same emotions, 
sensations, and feelings that he is now 
having. He realizes that adults have 
lived many adventures and have thus 
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MY PUPIL FRIENDS AND I CHEAT THE ROUTINE 


discovered the answers to many of the 
questions that are presenting themselves 
to him. He needs to live in the best of 
literature, but his elders can present him 
guides to work from. 

We teachers in the secondary schools 
should give our children an enriched 
offering and not labor so long with a few 
books. In addition, we need to give freely 
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of ourselves. Our children should have, 
side by side, free expression and disci- 
plined guidance. Furthermore, we must 
remember that high-school youth want 
to write their thoughts and that they de- 
sire a public audience for their efforts. 
Schools and teachers should not regiment 
their students, and they should not place 
them on scanty, easily digested rations. 


NCTE Radtw Awards Project 


LILLIAN NOVOTNY" 


Raoto has been referred to as the 
“fourth R,”’ and as the “‘fourth dimen- 
sion in the living-room,” by educators 
who are concerned with promoting the 
intelligent use of this tool among the 
citizens who comprise its vast listening 
audience. The Committee on Radio and 
Photoplays of the National Council of 
Teachers of English has felt a deep sense 
of responsibility toward the promotion 
of a project which would stimulate dis- 
crimination in radio-listening among the 
students of English throughout the 
classrooms in our country. The first step 
in this direction is the Radio Award 
given, for the first time, at the Novem- 
ber meeting in Minneapolis, to Norman 
Corwin for his script, “On a Note of 
Triumph.” 

Max Herzberg, the chairman of the 
Committee on Radio and Photoplays, 
has asked me to prepare the suggested 
two award classifications, together with 
outlines for discussion which could be 
used by the teacher of English to arouse 
critical analysis and develop standards of 
evaluation. These will replace the terms 
of the citation under which an award was 


* Roosevelt High School, Chicago; member of 
NCTE Committee on Radio and Photoplays. 


made to Mr. Corwin; and it is hoped 
that they will be of greater direct value 
to English teachers. 


We agreed that, in order to do the 
classifications properly, a book would 
really be required—one which would pre- 
sent basic information concerning the 
work of planning, writing, and producing 
radio broadcasts, along with suggestions 
for analyzing specific types of radio pro- 
grams. But we also agreed that the award 
project would be the first logical step. 

The outlines which follow the proposed 
award classifications have been prepared 
so that they may be placed directly in 
the hands of students—preferably by 
mimeographing copies for their use. 
Class discussion may suggest emenda- 
tions. It is hoped that they may serve 
as a stimulus to a critical evaluation of 
radio-listening. Suggestions and com- 
ment from teachers who use this material 
are urgently requested. 


PROPOSED NCTE RADIO AWARDS 


Since the chief objectives of the teach- 
ing of English are communication and 
appreciation, of which the four main 
phases are reading, writing, speaking, 
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and listening, it is fitting that the NCTE 
Radio Awards be granted in the field of 
broadcasting to those programs which 
are outstanding in providing inspiration 
—both to teachers and to students— 
and widening their horizon in these 
fields. Such programs may be adapta- 
tions, original dramas, news broadcasts, 
discussions, or book reviews. They may 
also include effective speech—in an ad- 
dress, a rendition of a poem, or an enact- 
ment of a dramatic role. 

In reading and in writing.—To that 
program which does most to promote a 
greater appreciation for and understand- 
ing of our literary heritage or of current 
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writing, or which does most to promote a 
greater appreciation for and understand- 
ing of outstanding writing. 

In speaking ond in listening.—To that 
program which does most to promote a 
greater admiration of exemplary speech, 
or does most to stimulate and develop 
powers of critical thinking. 


The plan now is to make the award for 
programs produced between September 
1 and June 1. Nominations from teachers 
of English anywhere will be cordially 
welcomed. Send them to Max J. Herz- 
berg, chairman, Weequahic High School, 
Newark 8, New Jersey. 


SUGGESTED OUTLINES FOR CLASS DISCUSSION 


I. Analyzing the Use of Radio as a Tool in Our Study of English 
A. What are the language arts that we are striving to improve through study in our English 


classes? 


1. Reading 2. Writing 


3. Speaking 


4. Listening 


B. List the outstanding types of radio broadcasts and make an analysis of ways in which each 
type might be utilized to further our studies in relation to these aims. 


Comedy and variety - 

. Round table or discussion. 


Reading Writing Speaking Listening 


C. What does radio offer us that is unique? How does it differ from the other tools that we use 
in achieving our objectives in the study of English? 
D. What can be done to further the use of this tool in English classes? 


II. Developing Good Listening Habits 


Discuss the value of the criteria for good listening listed below. Are there any you would 


add? Delete? Restate? 


1. I check the newspaper, radio station, or magazine listings of recommended programs each 


day. 


2. I limit my listening to those programs I have selected. 

3. I concentrate on the program I have selected for listening—not attempting to do some- 
thing else at the same time—and try to remember what I hear. 

4. I keep a pencil and paper handy so that I can jot down quickly any information I may 
want to keep—a recipe, an advertiser’s offer, a word I want to look up, etc.. 

5. I write to the station, or to the sponsor, when (in my opinion) there is something particu- 
larly good or bad, trying to explain why I feel as I do. 

6. I read books, or magazines, or newspapers to follow up information that I have heard on 


the air. 


10. 
II. 
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. I try to hear both sides of controversial issues—for example, at election time, I listen to 


candidates on both sides. 


. L use the radio for self-improvement by keeping myself well informed, by improving my 


vocabulary and my voice, and by learning to appreciate better music and drama. 


. I tune the radio in correctly and control the volume so that it does not annoy my family or 


my neighbors. 
I turn the radio off when the programs I selected are over. 
I share the radio with my family and discuss the programs with them. 


III. Establishing Criteria of Evaluation 


A. 


wn H 


What are some of the terms in radio with which we should be familiar in order to achieve 
common understanding? 


1. Sustaining show 9. News 
2. Commercial show a) Straight news 
3. Theme music b) Commentary 
4. Unity c) On-the-spot 
5. Speech d) Dramatization of news 
a) Articulation 10. Comedy 
6) Pronunciation 11. Humor 
c) Diction 12. Variety show 
6. Audience appeal 13. Interview 
7. Sponsor 14. Panel 
8. Drama 15. Round table 


a) Unit drama 
6) Serial drama 
c) Adaptation 


. What shall we look for in a radio program in order to analyze its value? (The following out- 


line is merely suggestive.) 


PROGRAM ANALYSIS 
CRITERIA FOR EVALUATION 


. Program detail: (time); Opening announcement... 


Body of program............ (min.) Closing 


. To what audience did it appeal? Family............ Housewives............ ee 


Sports fans............ Voters............ Citizens............ 


. Organization: 


thought............ To sell a product ............ 

Was there unity of purpose?............ Were the items well chosen? 
Was the appeal broad enough to reach the listener for whom it was intended? 
Was there unity of theme? 

How was it secured? Through thought relations?______. Through the selection of program 
elements?...........- Through the use of 
Were there distracting elements?............ List them. 


. Type of material: Straight 
5. Theme music: Orchestra..........._ Instrumental... (type)... 
What was the purpose of the program? To entertain... To inform............To stimulate 
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10. 


If. 


12. 


13. 


14. 
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Was any of the material objectionable?__........ Comment. 

Was the program suited to the hour?............ Comment. 

Comment on any particularly pleasing features of the program. 

Diction: Was the material well phrased?............ Was the grammar correct?............ Was the 
sentence structure good?........... Was the choice of words accurate?.......... Did the words 
have good descriptive value?.............. 

Pronunciation: Was the pronunciation accurate?............ If not, what mistakes were made? 
Voice: Was it varied in its use?_........... Was it appropriate to the subject matter being pre- 
sented?............ Was the articulation good? If not, was it hurried?............ Affected?............ 
Explosive?............ Drawled?........... Lisped?.......... 


Value of the broadcast (at this point teachers may wish to provide space for fuller and 
more detailed replies): 

Did the program affect your attitude?__.._.. If so, how?............ 

Did it help you to understand current problems as they affect you and as they affect 

Did it bring out the relationship between past events and present happenings to show how 
the present has grown out of the past? _.......... 

Did it indicate the interrelationship between various fields of knowledge—such as social 
relationships and science, or science and art, or art and music?............ If so, what fields? ____._.. 
Did it contribute toward an appreciation of the cultural advances made by mankind in any 


Did it increase an understanding of our government and our way of life?_.......... 

Did it state facts that are valid and authentic? ___....... 

Did it help you to understand your neighbor, other people of other lands, or yourself any 
better?.......... 

Did it help you to realize that your experiences are shared even by other people of other 


Was there anything unusual about this broadcast? Were any important 
personalities made known to you?............ Was it broadcast from a foreign land?.......... Was 
it an unusual treatment of sound or music to create a mood?............ Other?............ 


IV. Nominating Radio Broadcasts Eligible for Award by the NCTE 


A. 


C. 


What types of broadcasts are most helpful in furthering the use of radio as a tool in the 
study of English, or the language arts? Defend your choice. 
Commercial Sustaining Educational 
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. Name one broadcast in each type field you have mentioned (one you have heard during the 


last six months) which, in your opinion, deserves a superior rating according to the criteria 
of evaluation which your group has set up. Defend your position. If you feel there are 
more, explain. 

Does this program maintain a consistently high level of excellence? 
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Round Table 


ELDORADO IN SALEM 


Spring was in their bones. The seniors 
were busy about graduation. The juniors 
were sniffing the approach of summer and 
didn’t want to be busy about anything. Yet 
they still had to “take” The House of the 
Seven Gables, and I had to admit—to my- 
self—that, for bobby-soxers, this fine old 
novel is a bit hard to take. So I tried a semi- 
facetious approach. We counted the pages— 
230. In order to make the first quick reading 
within two weeks, at five nights a week, just 
to get the story, they should read twenty- 
three pages a night. They might stop at the 
bottom of a page, even in the midst of a 
sentence if the spirit so moved them. The odd 
number intrigued them a little. Soon I was 
being asked by other teachers, ‘“‘Why twen- 
ty-three pages?” It made me feel happy. 

Toward the end of the first week, how- 
ever, J began to sniff: something in the 
atmosphere made me a trifle uneasy. In 
answer to my cheerful question, “(How many 
have this week’s reading finished already— 
115 pages?” no hands went up, but eyebrows 
did. 

“We'll have a quiz Monday on the first 
half of the book,” I prodded, adding mag- 
nanimously, as if I were offering a bargain, 
“no catchy details—just simple facts about 
the plot.” Poor girls! The panic on their 
stricken faces made me panicky too. After 
school one of them came in for a spot of help. 

“T understand the plot after it gets really 
started,’”’ she assured me, “but the first 
chapter is so confusing.” When we had 
talked it over a while, everything seemed 
quite smooth and she rose to go. “Well, 
thank you,” she murmured, “it’s all clear 
now—all but one thing. Who stabbed him?” 
Who had stabbed Colonel Pyncheon? 

Very likely to her modern mind, “God 
will give him blood to drink!” had conjured 
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up a bar or a cocktail room. She reminded 
me of a paper I saw once that retold Scott’s 
opening lines 

The stag at eve had drunk his fill 

Where danced the moon on Monan’s rill 


in these words: “The stag sat on the side of 
his bed and drank a cup of tea.” 

We did not have the quiz on Monday. By 
that time we were launched upon a different 
attack. The word “research,” remaining on 
the board after a senior class had left the 
room, gave me the inspiration we so sorely 
needed. The girls had a really good time, and 
I experienced a glad surprise at the amount 
of profitable work that could be done while 
studying a Hawthorne novel—and done 
with pleasure. Practically no one in the class 
was acquainted with the importance of re- 
search in Hollywood; the one who could cite 
several instances earned my undying grati- 
tude. She gave us a decided lift. 

We “researched” the house itself accord- 
ing to Hawthorne’s description and in con- 
trast to post-card and other pictures of it. 
We found that, in his not-too-familiar Pref- 
ace, the author had stated that the house 
was made “‘of materials long in use for con- 
structing castles in the air.” The father of 
one of our class built us a wooden house 
from his daughter’s specifications, extracted 
from the story, and she and two others put 
in windows and curtains suitable to the era. 
Two more looked up the fashions of the time 
and dressed a complete set of characters, 
always using Hawthorne’s details whenever 
he furnished them. 

Never before, I believe, had these juniors 
read so carefully. Descriptions, which they 
usually skip, attention to minute details of 
place, color, relationships, and a straighten- 
ing-out of chronology called for quick refer- 
ence to page and line as we discussed them 
in class. What they found was not of nearly 
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so much importance, I believe, as the fact 
that they could find it. How much is in their 
other books that they do not find! 

Two enlightening pieces of research were 
connected with the sun dial and the minia- 
ture of Clifford. Lilian, who volunteered to 
paint the miniature, is no writer and a care- 
less reader; but, by the time her work was 
ready for exhibition, she had produced two 
good brief essays; one on Malbone and one 
on miniature painting, as well as a small pic- 
ture of a charming bewhiskered lad that 
fitted most satisfactorily the description of 
Hepzibah’s beloved brother. Lilian had 
figured out his age and the date that went 
with it. 

Sixty-five girls proved to be too many to 
work on the house-and-garden project, 
though they created fence, flowers, vegeta- 
bles, the currant bush, the bush of blighted 
white roses, Alice’s posies, Maule’s well, the 
fruit trees, and the vine-covered summer 
house. Even the arched window, with poor 
Clifford in dressing gown, blowing his soap 
bubbles, was there in detail, as well as the 
Judge’s gold-headed cane, Uncle Venner’s 
wheelbarrow, Ned Higgins’ slate and Jim 
Crow, and the Pyncheon elm complete with 
bird’s nest and eggs. The homey-type girl 
who contributed the magnificent tree gave 
me more pleasure than surprise, but so 
wholesome was the influence of the entire 
activity that Betty, who is studying to be a 
professional model (and looks and acts the 
part), took quite as much interest in her 
partnership as builder of the summer house. 

The afternoon class decided to dramatize. 
They invented the term “miniature radio 
play,” since they also wished to create fig- 
ures as well as to write and broadcast a 
script. “Create” is the word: the girl who 
volunteered to take charge of these figures 
had to begin—/tabula rasa—from a book of 
directions and work up until she had made 
and dressed a couple herself. Then she in- 
structed the others who were to help her. 
This reading for direction was one of the 
chief values I aimed to reap from our proj- 
ect. All the manual work, by the way, was 
done outside of class and mostly at home. 
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Writing the script called for a complete 
knowledge of the plot, and the whole class 
pooled its ideas on the selection of scenes 
that would preserve continuity and atmos- 
phere, the love element, and a bit of humor. 
Script-writers, music director, “sound ef- 
fects,” and stage crew were volunteers. 

Throughout the three weeks, for that was 
all the time we could devote to it, I had to 
keep reminding myself that each phase must 
yield English “ore”; the girls were so en- 
thusiastic and having so much fun and doing 
so many things day and night that it felt as 
if we were only playing. In the meantime, 
during class periods we answered questions 
that arose while the work progressed; we 
discussed the novel, the psychological novel, 
witchcraft, mesmerism, and character stud- 
ies. 

On the last day, our miniature radio play 
was broadcast in the auditorium behind a 
curtain, which opened to show the little 
scenes in a theater that two girls had built, 
with a brother’s generous aid. The play was 
excellent as to manipulation of material and 
reading, though the music might have been 
better chosen. Already for some days our 
house and garden had stood on green- 
velvet-covered tables, at the end of a cor- 
ridor, in the shade of the Pyncheon elm; 
while on low tables in front of it were scat- 
tered some of the best papers I have ever 
had from juniors. A few of the titles were: 
“Witchcraft”; ““Hepzibah, Is She a Typical 
Sister?” ‘“‘Was Phoebe a Typical Pyncheon?”’ 
“Was Clifford Insane?” “Is The House 
of the Seven Gables a Classic?” ‘“The Alice 
Pyncheon Story: A Study of Mesmerism.” 

One girl had spent hours of a holiday in 
our library getting material for this last 
paper. Another, who called hers “The 
Scholarly Approach,’’ humorously showed 
that her father’s assistance plus her search 
in the public library sifted down to what she 
had already gleaned from our own shelves. 
A third student admitted that a hunt in her 
attic had unearthed scarcely anything of 
use for her paper but did bring to light some 
very interesting old books that she had not 
known were there. Students who did not 
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volunteer for special papers wrote up the 
experiences they had met with while work- 
ing on other parts of our exhibit. Without 
doubt, the “exhibit” element in the under- 
taking furnished much of the inspiration. In 
response to my suggestion that they give 
these expository essays the light touch, I re- 
ceived a sheaf of papers which the girls must 
have enjoyed writing, for they were fun to 
read. 

When it was all over, we loved the com- 
pliments that filled the air; but to my own 
ears the most musical speeches were such 
as: “T never knew any other book as I know 
this one.” “Wasn’t it fun!’ “I never en- 
joyed anything in school as much as doing 
this.” “Could we do something like this next 
year?” So I hinted that we might give Mac- 
beth as a real puppet show. I think I see a 
rich vein in that idea. 


SistER ANNA S.H., S.N.D. DE NAMUR 


Notre DAME HicH ScHooL 
Cuicaco, ILLINOIS 


USAGE, LOGIC, AND THE 
PREDICATE NOUN 


The chief difficulty about teaching usage 
on the basis of logic is that the effort so 
often involves the uprooting of the logical 
instincts of the student and the careful 
cultivation in their place of the most trans- 
parent and vicious fallacies. 

A striking example of such a perversion 
is the tendency in some of our modern high- 
school grammars to treat the predicate 
noun and pronoun as equal to and inter- 
changeable with the subject. Partly, it 
seems, to justify the use of the nominative 
case of the pronoun in the predicate, the 
link verb is treated as a sign of equality and 
the sentence as a sort of equation in which 
the order of the elements is indifferent. One 
series of grammars, widely used in the high 
schools of Wisconsin, defines the predicate 
noun or pronoun as “a noun or pronoun in 
the predicate that may be substituted for 
the subject” and then, on the basis of this 
definition, argues with regard to the predi- 
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cate pronoun that, “since the pronoun refers 
to the subject and may be substituted for 
it, it must be in the same case as the sub- 
ject.” 

Consistently following up this line of at- 
tack, this textbook tries to uproot all no- 
tions of predication which the students may 
have associated with the use of the predicate 
substantive by instructing them to take a 
series of sentences and reverse them so as to 
make the predicate nouns the subjects. It 
was in observing the bewilderment of a 
high-school class over the absurd sentences 
that resulted from following this instruction 
that my attention was first called to this 
subject. The teacher admitted to the stu- 
dents that in many of the inverted sentences 
it did not make sense to interpret the first 
noun as the subject, but she lacked the clar- 
ity or the courage to tell them that the fact 
that it did not make sense showed how 
absurd was the exercise and how wrong the 
definition upon which it was based. 

But the exercise is not merely absurd; it 
is pernicious, for it is carefully cultivating 
in the student’s mind one of the most ele- 
mental fallacies—a fallacy known to all stu- 
dents of logic as the fallacy of false con- 
version. This is the fallacy of assuming that, 
because we grant such statements as “‘All 
Japs are Orientals” and “All writers of 
grammar textbooks are animals with two 
ears,”’ we must be forced to admit that 
“Orientals are all Japs” and “Animals with 
two ears are all writers of grammar text- 
books.” To insist that the student perform 
such unnatural feats in defiance of his com- 
mon sense is to weaken one of the funda- 
mental pillars of linguistic thought. Not all 
textbooks of grammar, it is true, have gone 
so completely ‘over the falls” in the matter 
of identifying the subject with the predicate 
noun, but some are still paddling around in 
the rapids above. The common custom of 
comparing the verb “to be” to the sign of 
equality and even of writing sentences in 
the form of equations blurs the essential dis- 
tinction between English and mathematics. 
For if Laval=traitor, and Laval=poli- 
tician, there is no reason, mathematically, 
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why “politician” should not equal “traitor,” 
or “traitor” equal “politician.” 

A much more accurate and much more 
natural method of representing graphically 
the relation between subject and predicate 
noun is the system of circles which is so 
successfully used in most treatments of the 
syllogism. Under this system the sentence 
suggested in the previous paragraph, ‘“‘Laval 
was a politician and a traitor,” would show 
the two circles representing “politicians” 
and “traitors” intersecting sufficiently to 
include the smaller circle representing ‘“La- 
val.” 


And the meaning of the opening sentence 
of Cannery Row—‘‘Cannery Row....isa 
poem, a stink, a grating noise, a quality of 
light, a tone, a habit, a nostalgia, a dream—”’ 
would be suggested by a small circle repre- 
senting “Cannery Row” lying within, but 
not identical with, the space common to 
eight intersecting circles representing those 
eight divergent predicate nouns. Certainly 
this is preferable to treating the verb as a 
sign of equality and so making all eight 
predicate nouns equal to “Cannery Row” 
and therefore equal to one another. 

Use of the circles would familiarize the 
students with the fact that the predicate 
noun, like most adjuncts, is normally a 
term of wider applicability than the subject 
and would so enable them to recognize the 
predicate noun even when it stands first in 
the sentence, as in Jespersen’s example, “A 
wise bird is the owl,” or in these examples 
(taken from the grammar book first men- 
tioned): “A truly great man was Lincoln,” 
“‘A good tennis player is Marian,” “An ad- 
venturous boy is Phillip.” Use of the circles 
may also suggest that many of the so-called 
“predicate pronouns” are logically subjects 
of inverted sentences. Certainly that is the 
only possible interpretation of such horribly 
distorted sentences as these: ‘“My cousin is 


he,” “The speaker is he,” and “The most 
attractive girl at the dance was she.” 

It is not intended here to suggest that 
the subject of a sentence involving the verb 
“to be” can always be decided on logical 
grounds or that the speaker of a logically in- 
verted sentence is always conscious of his 
inversion. Sentences like “The captain of 
the team is John” and “The best dancer on 
the floor was Lillian,” in which the speaker 
is almost certainly thinking of “John” and 
“Lillian” as predicates, identical in inclu- 
siveness with the subject,’ and definitions 
in which the predicate noun is carefully re- 
stricted in its application by a series of modi- 
fiers to territory approximately equal to that 
of the subject—such sentences are common 
enough and have given color to the treat- 
ment of “to be” as a sign of equality. But 
the cases in which the predicate noun is no 
more inclusive than the subject are excep- 
tions to the rule. Normally the predicate 
noun is wider in its possibilities of applica- 
tion, and, when such a predicate noun is 
made the subject, the effect is analogous to 
making Jonah swallow the whale. It is pre- 
cisely such a psychological effect that Shake- 
speare produces when he makes Hamlet say, 
“Frailty, thy name is woman.” A more 
subtle example of inversion or conversion 
is Johnson’s ‘Patriotism is the last refuge 
of a scoundrel,”’ which may be accepted as 
a comparatively mild aphorism concerning 
the activities of scoundrels or as a cynical 
definition of patriotism. It is the function 
of logical analysis to point out that the 
sentence may be interpreted in two ways. 

Logical analysis will not aid the teacher 
in showing students why they should use 
the pronoun in the nominative case in the 
predicate position. Indeed, it may lead some 
to question whether in such sentences as “It 
is he,” “It is I,” and “It is they,” the pro- 
noun—since it answers the question ‘‘Who 


* What seems to have happened here is that word 
order has triumphed over logic in the establishment 
of the psychological subject, in a manner analogous 
to that in which it transformed the indirect objects 
of “Me thinks” and “Me was given a book” into 
the subjects of “I think” and “I was given a book.” 
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is it?”—is not logically the subject and 
whether, therefore, we should not adopt 
the German usage and say not “It is I” 
but “TI am it.” It is just possible that a feel- 
ing of this sort is partly responsible for the 
fact that “It is he,” which can be reversed 
without changing the form of the verb, is 
more firmly established than “It is I,” but 
the point is not important. Usage will never 
be consistent with logic. All we can hope for 
is to make our grammatical analysis a little 
less obscurant, a little more enlightening. 


RosBert D. WILLIAMS 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 


GETTING THEM ALL TO TALK 


For some time I have been discouraged— 
as I know many other teachers have also— 
about the number of pupils who sit passive- 
ly in the classroom and never participate in 
classroom discussion. Nomatter how provoc- 
ative the question under consideration, it 
seems that there are never more than ten or 
fifteen students who are doing the talking. 

To remedy this situation, I tried the fol- 
lowing procedure. After the class had de- 
cided upon the topic for our regular Friday 
discussion period, I announced that each 
pupil in the class was to think about the 
question, decide upon at least three reasons 
why he believed as he did, and come to class 
prepared to give his contribution. 

On the day of the discussion each student 
stood and presented his arguments for or 
against the proposition of the day in a short 
paragraph talk. After each talk any pupil 
who desired could stand, be recognized by 
the class chairman, and differ or agree with 
the statements that had just been expressed. 
Seldom were the views of a pupil presented 
without being challenged. 

A class that had impressed me as being 
decidedly apathetic suddenly became alive 
with a show of spirit that surprised me most 
pleasantly; and, what is important, each 
person in the class had at least one chance 
to say what he thought during the class 
period. Toward the end of the period, I took 
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five minutes to criticize the discussion and 
make suggestions for improvement. 


Tuomas CAULEY 
Densy HicH ScHOOL 
Detroit, MICHIGAN 


OUR RECORD LIBRARY 


Our record library is one of the newest 
additions to the English work in our high 
school, and one which is growing in popu- 
larity. It became a reality under adverse 
circumstances, but some of these were local 
and may be omitted. A limitation placed 
upon us by the war was the real beginning 
of the project. It was the W.P.B. ruling, 
Mog, in 1942-43 requiring all old copper and 
zinc in halftones to be salvaged. Having 
served as adviser of the yearbook for many 
years, I was allowed for the English depart- 
ment the money derived from the sale of 
the cuts, if I would supervise the removal 
and sorting of the metal. This work netted 
the department about fifteen dollars, and 
we began our search for the best buy in 
records. 

Records were being curtailed, and we 
were advised to wait, because the material 
being used was not of the pre-war high 
standard. But we had money to spend, and 
those who had assisted in the work were 
eager to share in the anticipated pleasure 
before graduation. 

Our first records were purchased for the 
most part through the National Council of 
Teachers of English. They were largely re- 
cordings of poets reading their own work. 
Included in the first order were two selec- 
tions from the works of Stephen Vincent 
Benét, two from William Rose Benét, five 
from Vachel Lindsay, six from Edwin 
Markham, four from Robert Frost, and Dr. 
Harry Morgan Ayers reading selections 
from the Canterbury Tales. 

Students who had shrugged haughty 
shoulders at poets and poems became en- 
thusiastic readers. I know this because some 
followed the poet with such excited en- 
thusiasm that they forgot and read aloud. 
But the embarrassment was of short dura- 
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tion, for we all read with the poet. It was 
our poem for a few minutes at least. 

When students requested more and more 
records, I had to inform them there was a 
limit to our small fund. Numerous sugges- 
tions were made for increasing it. Finally, 
we decided to save the Ohio Prepaid Sales 
Tax stamps, which are redeemed at the 
rate of three dollars for each hundred dollars, 
worth. Our first check from this source was 
for only six dollars, but larger ones have 
been received since that time. In fact, we 
added thirty-nine dollars to the fund last 
year, and we are still collecting, preparing, 
and sending in sales stamps for redemption. 

Other recordings in our library are Shake- 
speare’s Macbeth, recorded by Maurice 
Evans and Judith Anderson; Mine Eyes 
Have Seen the Glory, read by Helen Hayes; 
an album of readings by Edna St. Vincent 
Millay; and Masterpieces of Literature, Vol- 
ume I: The Appreciation of Poetry, read by 
Norman Corwin. To help students enjoy the 
rhythm of Walt Whitman’s poetry, we 
added an album of his poetry read by Ralph 
Bellamy. 

The first gift to the library came from a 
senior girl who presented Shakespeare’s 
Julius Caesar recorded by Orson Wells and 
members of the Mercury Theatre, and two 
single records by the same group, from 
Twelfth Night and The Merchant of Venice. 

Wishing to add instructional records as 
well as the entertaining ones, we purchased 
Speech, Poetry, and Drama by Professor 
James ‘Shelley, to be used in our technical 
poetry study. 

When we purchase records other than 
those of poets reading their own works, we 
look for outstanding artists, those who have 
pleasing voices, who interpret in a superb 
manner, and who are able by records alone 
to inspire high-school students to do a better 
job of reading and interpreting. We believe 
we have all these qualities in our selections. 

But our library has just taken a new and 
even more interesting turn with the addition 
of some musical recordings. 

An alumnus presented, just before he 
left for overseas duty, Tchaikovsky’s Con- 


certo No. 1 in B Flat Minor with Vladimir 
Horowitz, pianist. This was followed by a 
group of albums from a patron of the school. 
These include Wagner’s Parsifal, the Prel- 
ude and the Good Friday Spell; Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth Symphony; Schubert’s Symphony 
No. 8, in B Minor; and excerpts from Han- 
del’s Messiah. 

These last gifts make possible a realiza- 
tion of a dream to introduce some of the 
best in art and music into the senior English 
course, devoted to world literature, thus 
making it a fine-arts course rather than 
straight literature. Copies of some of the 
finest in art masterpieces are to be found in 
our classrooms and corridors, as well as 
three original murals and an original bust 
by Hiram Powers, for the Edward Lee Mc- 
Clain High School was a gift to the village 
of Greenfield, Ohio, by the late Edward Lee 
McClain and family. 

Our liberary boasts special recordings for 
Christmas: Dickens’ Christmas Carol with 
Ernest Chappel as the narrator, Carols of the 
English Yuletide, and Eighteen Favorite 
Christmas Carols. The last was presented by 
the freshman girls. 

The project is never ending. Constantly 
students are filing with me the names of 
works or of favorite authors they would like 
to have added to the library when funds and 
records are available. At present a ‘“‘nest 
egg” has been put aside to purchase record- 
ings of English poets as soon as they are 
available. First on the list will be records of 
the poet laureate, John Masefield, reading 
his own poems. 

I have been especially pleased to have 
graduates return from college to use the 
record library, as one did only a few months 
ago when she was preparing a critical analy- 
sis of the works of Stephen Vincent Benét. 
Others have returned to enjoy once more 
their recordings, for each student feels that 
he has contributed to this rapidly expand- 
ing library. 

Another encouraging reaction has been 
the interest our “special library” has cre- 
ated in other departments. Now a Spanish 
library is being started, and the history 
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teachers are becoming interested in “just a 
few records for our department.” Of course, 
there are lectures and addresses so recorded, 
to say nothing of music that is related to 
history, such as Tchaikovsky’s 1812 Over- 
ture, which we added last spring. 

We believe that we have started a worth- 
while project in wartime—one which will 
increase in importance throughout the 
years. 

Grace A. BLAKE 


EpwWarp Lee McCLarn HicH SCHOOL 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 


TEACHING COMMUNICATION 
TODAY 


In the January, 1946, number of Harper’s 
an educator asks, “Can Your Child Read?” 
a question pertinent to our concern for 
education for all youth. He states that one- 
third of the six million in Grades IX 
through XII are literate but cannot handle 
thinking through printed word symbols. 
This writer continues developing his point 
by saying that neither remedial reading nor 
lowering the word difficulty of reading ma- 
terial is an answer to the problem presented 
by this high proportion of nonreaders in 
high schools. His point is this: “Out the 
window with textbooks if we educators real- 
ly mean to hold and to educate all youth.” 
Education for all youth is general education 
via films, recordings, school theaters, litho- 
graphs, etc. 

What of the English teacher in this pic- 
ture? We English teachers are often referred 
to as the vested interests of the educational 
system. I believe one approach for English 
teachers so that we may be effective and a 
part of the general education program for 
all youth is to develop communication skills 
through the four current popular mediums 
of communication. Our democratic society 
finds these four communication channels ef- 
fective means of promulgating ideas to 
citizens. Understanding how to handle com- 
munication channels is a valuable requisite 
for good citizenship. For example, citizens 
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ought to know how to use the radio to keep 
informed of American events and of our way 
of thinking on world issues. Good citizenship 
demands that the radio be a way of de- 
veloping good democratic personalities. 

First, let us drop the “English” and call 
ourselves “communication” teachers. In our 
daily living that word is vital and meaning- 
ful. “English” has been so encrusted with 
decades of associations that it staggers under 
the weight of meanings that millions of 
people have thrust upon it. We teach com- 
munication. In general education English is 
more than communication through the 
channels of grammar texts and of antholo- 
gies. Our modern student learns through the 
radio, the screen, the daily press, and books 
—all the way from the comics to the 
twenty-five-cent book or the Book-of-the- 
Month Club selection. A few learn through 
our finest books. Our students learn their 
vocabularies, idioms, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, sentence patterns, stories, drama, 
humor, personality sketches, imagery, and 
pronunciations through films, radio, daily 
papers, and the readiest book available. 
Yet the teaching of all these skills, habits, 
and attitudes is our job. Here they are in 
audio-visual forms, animated and illustrated 
for the nonverbal school population. 

There are no shackles of texts here to 
drop, and so this year it has been easy to 
try teaching via these four channels. This 
school has all varieties of student mental 
abilities and a range of races and of student 
personal experiences. This fall fifty sopho- 
mores set up a year’s study called “Com- 
munication: Ideas Bombarding Us in 1945- 
46 via the Radio, Press, Movies, Books.” 
Field trips, local communication authori- 
ties, local citizens, books, mike, screen, 
stage, and personal experiences became as 
useful as the comic strip, cartoon, and 
pamphlet. Freedom of the press to secure 
a free flow of news became our chief topic, 
for this seemed so fundamental to our un- 
derstanding of all news commentaries on 
radio and of all news in print. Another 
1945-46 question basic to our understand- 
ing of what we read and heard was the evi- 
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dences of tolerance and the methods of 
creating prejudices and bias in advertising, 
news, and column commentaries. As we ap- 
proached the radio medium, Mr. N. Woelfel, 
co-author of Criteria for Children’s Radio 
Programs, made us conscious of the function 
and responsibilities of radio in a democratic 
society. Mr. Pettigrew of the “Junior 
Town Meeting,” American Education Press, 
helped us set upsuch a meeting to discuss the 
kind of man needed to live in the atomic 
age. In this way we learned how many 
minds can develop and throw light on a 
topic by a friendly exchange of ideas in 
which we are all searching to understand a 
new concept of living. Youngsters periodic- 
ally reported on their current free choice of 
reading so that we could follow the ideas 
circulating through fiction among the pres- 
ent young people. 

The techniques we used are those em- 
ployed in a democratic society. By such free 
exchange of thought and respect for one an- 
other’s thinking we learned further skill in 
a trait so very necessary for a good citizen— 
that is, discussion techniques. As each sub- 
ject was introduced, we explored all ideas 
that this medium was promulgating to the 
public, and then we searched for materials 
and evidences of how this medium was try- 
ing to inform and to influence the public. 
Informally we all contributed and ques- 
tioned and shared our findings until we 
found we all thus had a better understand- 
ing of each new idea, for sharing through 
talk clears and explains many concepts. 

Out of personal experiences came inter- 
racial incidents that caused many periods to 
be spent in sharing, checking, and discussing 
incidents. We determined what prejudice 
and intolerance are and how we can work 
our interracial and nationality misunder- 
standings into definite dramatized personal 
situations. We visited a Negro press and 
talked with the editor and visited a Negro 
psychologist who handles delinquent cases 
of a minority who feel that they cannot cope 
with the intolerant actions daily practiced 
against them. We read stories to see how 
characters reacted successfully to such 


acts, and then we wrote scripts to invent 
our own characters’ problems in facing 
prejudice, and determined how they handled 
them. 

How the comics and present radio pro- 
grams promote and continue stereotyped 
characters and ideas and how such serials 
keep abreast of the times and national think- 
ing forced us to collect materials and to ex- 
amine comic strips and radio serials. These 
became our textbooks. The radio as one of 
the democratic mediums is a potent force 
in educating our citizens. How can the radio 
offer programs for young people that will 
give them literature which will develop 
them emotionally and socially to be better 
citizens? This was one of our toughest 
problems. We attended movies to see what 
Hollywood gives its audience, and we stud- 
ied films that offered possibilities in enlarg- 
ing the scope of the screen for developing 
democratic traits of fair play, tolerance, 
respect for individuality, etc. We noted how 
lines of tolerance crept into Our Vines Have 
Tender Grapes, how it still promoted stereo- 
types, set up values and behavior patterns, 
sketched a nationality for us, and gave us 
common understandings of selfishness, gen- 
erosity, and friendliness. We noted how 
films tie us together from coast to coast in 
common thinking. 

Yes, teaching without texts can be done. 
It is no tread of the mill round and round, 
for it means reading day after day to keep 
up to the minute on what is coming through 
these other channels. There is nothing static 
in this kind of teaching. I can see a place for 
English in general education, but we have 
to wake up and meet the challenges of an 
air age and an atomic age when many in- 
ventions bring us all boys and girls and give 
them all the right to learn which we believe 
in. Educators from without have given us 
so many resources to help us in this new 
American education program. What are we 
doing to meet them? 

This is just one point of attack on the 
problem of education for all youth. What 
have you to offer in helping us succeed in 
teaching the communication of ideas, values, 
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speech patterns, attitudes, and appreciations 
to all American youth? 


MIvprep C. ScHMIDT 


UNIVERSITY SCHOOL 
CoLumBus, OHIO 


MAKING THE PRINCESS LIVE 


Sooner or later even high-school students 
inherit the popular but false notion that the 
Victorian age was somewhat effeminate and 
that its representative poet is entirely too 
sentimental for their modern, very un- 
sentimental age. And as for liking The 
Princess! That’s something too much. 

And it is likewise something too bad for 
them to believe that about a very interest- 
ing romantic adventure story. The Princess 
is interesting! And it should be taught with 
all the fun that an active, fun-loving teacher 
can get out of it. Never mind the theme— 
at least for the moment. Of course, under- 
standing what the poem is about is neces- 
sary for any true appreciation. But the 
worst part of the poem, as a poem, is the 
“argument.” First and last, it is an interest- 
ing adventure story. It has an element of a 
‘‘thriller”—that of three men disguised as 
women enrolling in a strictly woman’s col- 
lege. 

But where shall we find more exquisite 
nature poetry? Where more sweet, more 
tender lyrics? And, again, where more strik- 
ing images of comparison? Here, as often in 
Tennyson, one may be misled into believing 
because he seems so easy and simple that he 
is simple and easy. Likewise, we may think 
that, because the poet is apparently easy to 
understand, he hasn’t said anything very 
profound. 

Someone has recently said that, because 
so many of our modern writers are so un- 
intelligible, readers are turning to the Vic- 
torians because they are intelligible. Tenny- 
son is always intelligible, but that doesn’t 
mean he is all on the surface. He is rarely 
obscure. He is often fond of condensation. 
Like a great painting, Tennyson’s poetry 
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rewards us for our hanging-on and waiting 
for him to reveal himself to us. Perhaps, we’d 
better say, our hanging-on enables us to see 
what he has said and get the fullest flavor of 
his condensations. 

High-school students can be helped in 
their appreciation of Tennyson’s manner of 
writing by making a special study of certain 
“centers of interest.” This type of assign- 
ment is especially rewarding with The Prin- 
cess. For instance, the teacher will find 
these centers prominent enough for study: 
(1) striking figures of speech; (2) direct and 
indirect references to the Bible; (3) mytho- 
logical and classical references; (4) descrip- 
tions of Nature; and (5) humor. 

Let us look at some of the images. 


.... babies roll’d about 
Like tumbled fruit in grass; . . . .[ll. 82-83]. 


A student chose this image and then 
wrote her appreciation in the following 
words: 


I like this because it makes the atmosphere 
genial and warm. After reading this comparison, 
one wants to chuckle, and the reader is pre- 
pared to relax and enjoy the poem. Babies and 
fruit—I would never have thought of such a 
comparison, but as soon as I read it I could see 
the picture. 


Or this one: 


She held it out; and as a parrot turns 

Up thro’ gilt wires a crafty looking eye 

And takes a lady’s finger with all care, 

And bites it for true heart and not for harm, 
So he with Lilia’s: .. . . [ll. 169-73). 


Here is an excellent response from a stu- 
dent, and one that shows the student really 
“got the picture”: 


Even if the reader had never seen a parrot 
perform such a trick (and I shall confess that I 
never have), he has an accurate picture of what 
happened when Lilia held out her finger to 
Walter. It seems that such a comparison 
arouses more interest in the reader. Tennyson 
could have said that he snatched her finger, and 
that would have stated the action, but who 
would have paid any attention to this simple 
fact? Who wants mere facts in poetry? We want 
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color, and Tennyson gives it to us in his cun- 
ningly accurate comparisons. 


Such a response, it seems to me, is more 
revealing than any number of “true and 
false” questions correctly checked or even 
the answers to pedagogically constructed 
“essay type’ questions. 

Would it not seem that such an approach 
is giving content and meaning to that much 
abused word “appreciation”? And, for an- 
other example, let us take Tennyson’s mon- 
umental figure of condensation and picture- 
making: 

“Boys!” shricked the old king, but vainlier than 

a hen 

To her false daughters in the pool;.... 


And with the student’s thrill as she 
wrote: 

I have enjoyed none of Tennyson’s images 
more than this one, for I can almost hear old 
Gama clacking to his heedless offspring. As to 
the comparison, he is as different from them 
as ducks from chickens. This one could be no 
better. 


If given a choice, some of the students 
will select as their ‘‘center” the mythologi- 
cal and classical references. One student 
found twenty-seven such references and 
wrote out a line of explanation about each. 

Others will take the biblical references. 


One day in class we were reading Part IV 
and ran across these lines: 


Arriving all confused among the rest 
With hooded brows I crept into the hall, 
And, couch’d behind a Judith, underneath 
The head of Holofernes peep’d and saw. 


Immediately some one asked who was 
Judith. The whole passage is lost unless one 
knows the story of Judith and her deception 
of Holofernes. I told enough of the story to 
explain the passage, but after class a girl 
stopped and asked for a copy of a Bible with 
that story in it. Some of the class did not 
know where to find the reference. The teach- 
er of literature who is alive to references has 
an enviable chance to impart much informa- 
tion beyond the text, or poem, being stud- 
ied. And The Princess isalmost encyclopedic. 

I have always thought Tennyson en- 
joyed writing The Princess. It was first pub- 
lished in 1847. That is, he was around 
thirty-seven when he wrote it. It must have 
furnished him relief from his more sober 
moments of work on In Memoriam. It is a 
splendid piece for a live high-school class, 
and the teacher who can make the poem 
live will make everlasting lovers of this 
“mock-heroic.” 

CaLVIN T. RYAN 


STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
KEARNEY, NEBRASKA 
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Our Readers Think 


Few teachers ask themselves search- 
ingly why integration started in the 
first place. Of all teachers in the high 
school, the English teacher generally 
locks himself up in the ivory tower the 
' most securely. Of all courses, English 
has been the chief source of failure for 
pupils, the one most dreaded by pupils, 
the most trying to administrators. In 
short, integration has come about chiefly 
because of the constant failure of English 
to touch reality. Integration, however, 
never works except in the hands of a 
superior teacher, and a superior teacher 
is one who always will integrate anyway, 
whether it be English or any other sub- 
ject. Administrators beware. 

I recently heard Dr. French of Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, evaluate the 
Harvard Report, at which time he 
criticized the traditional subject-course 
approach of the Report and asked for 
the direct approach: that is, a study 
within areas like health, leisure, the 
family, etc. This, of course, is all-out 
fusion. This presentation is probably 
typical of the integration theorists. 

Yet English at its best is always an 
integrated process. A week ago the 
seniors and I completed a reading of The 
Doll’s House. Is woman’s love different 
from man’s, which is invariably im- 
paired by career and honor? What is 
the proper spiritual relationship between 
man and wife? Is woman free today? 
What is the place of the career woman 
in marriage? So forth. By the help of 
literature, with its warm dialogue and 
emotion (more akin to the reality of the 
heart), we did a better job on the family, 


I wager, than the social-science people 
down the hall with their impersonal 
trends, forces, and breakdown-of-the- 
home statistics coldly investigated. 

When will we learn that integration 
is not achieved by artificially uniting 
bodies of subject matter but by a teacher 
who out of the demands of his own per- 
sonal living has already integrated his 
own knowledge? A good English teacher 
simply cannot teach only English. 


GrEorGE H. HENRY 
Dover (DeEt.) ScHooL 


I feel no doubt about the necessity 
for specialized training in composition, 
but I feel also that a mistake has been 
made in separating it from other sub- 
jects. My own prescription is that the 
training be obtained in connection with 
the critical reading of literature. I 
believe that this is possible on the high- 
school level. 

All of us who teach in college recog- 
nize a lack of co-ordination which 
permits students in history courses, in 
sociology, political science, etc., to 
receive credit for written work which 
would not meet the standards of the 
English department. In my opinion a 
teacher of any college subject should 
feel a responsibility for making a student 
meet a reasonable standard of compe- 
tence in composition, precisely as a 
professor of physics must insist upon a 
competent knowledge of mathematics 
on the part of the students in his classes. 


WARNER G. RICE 
UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NOTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


The American Language 


Frou 1919 to 1936 Mr. Mencken was able 
to make use of new material on American 
English by revising and enlarging The 
American Language. But when he came to 
plan a fifth edition, he found that so much 
had accumulated since 1936 that a revision 
would bulk too large. As a solution, two 
supplements are planned, the first of which 
appeared last August,’ with a second print- 
ing necessary by September. Supplement I 
adds material to the first six chapters of the 
fourth edition of The American Language, 
arranged in chapters and sections with num- 
bers and headings identical to those of the 
fourth edition. The fact that the first sup- 
plement has more than twice as many pages 
as the corresponding part of the main work 
attests both the growth of published facts 
about American English and Mr. Menck- 
en’s diligence in collecting and digesting a 
tremendous mass of writings in and about 
our variety of English. The second supple- 
ment will add to chapters vii—xii of the 
fourth edition and will contain a new ap- 
pendix on additional matters, including 
American prose style. 

Since 1936 there have appeared A Dic- 
tionary of American English on Historical 
Principles, the Linguistic Atlas of New 
England, Berrey and Van den Bark’s The 
American Thesaurus of Slang, Wentworth’s 
American Dialect Dictionary, Fries’s Amer- 
ican English Grammar, the Kenyon-Knott 
Pronouncing Dictionary of American Eng- 
lish, and numerous special studies in 

*H. L. Mencken, The American Language, Sup- 


plement I. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1945. Pp. 
xii+739+xxxv. 


book and article form, all containing in- 
formation belonging in The American Lan- 
guage. Not to be overlooked as rich sources 
are Mr. Mencken’s clipping-bureau sub- 
scriptions and his extensive correspondence 
with philologists, antiquarians, and assorted 
laymen. 

Supplement I has the unique virtues of 
the mother-volume: it draws on a vast 
range of sources, many of which are obscure 
and inaccessible; it digests and clarifies 
many controversies; it treats the study of 
our native tongue seriously; it is painstak- 
ingly written, displaying a tremendous 
amount of detail carefully used and amply 
documented; it is so well written that many 
teachers learn with surprise that its scholar- 
ship is first rate. 

As is to be expected, the supplement has 
the weak points and the strong points of its 
sources. Since the first six chapters of The 
American Language are largely historical 
and are concerned mainly with vocabulary, 
the new source most heavily drawn on 
for Supplement I is the DAE. The 
Craigie-Hulbert dictionary strengthens Mr. 
Mencken’s work by providing him with a 
carefully edited corpus of pre-1900 Amer- 
ican words. Its intentional reticence on 
etymology leaves him with many unsolved 
problems. The source used with least effect 
is the Linguistic Atlas. If Mr. Mencken, not 
exactly a babe in the linguistic woods, is so 
baffled by the Adas that he gets only one 
page of discussion from its 734 maps, the 
need for interpretation by the Adlas staff is 
imperative. Perhaps more use of the Aélas 
will be made in Supplement II, where pro- 
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nunciation will be treated. Also to be ex- 
pected in the second supplement are ma- 
terials from the work of Fries and Kenyon 
and Knott. 

No fewer than 244 pages are added to 
chapter vi, “American and English,” draw- 
ing much new matter from numerous pub- 
lished discussions of American-English dif- 
ferences that have resulted from war-born 
contacts between Americans and English- 
men. This chapter is by all odds the most 
useful treatment of the lexical differences 
between American and English in print, 
even though it is not based on controlled 
statistical study of the two lexicons. It may 
be true, for instance, that most Englishmen 
have flats and most Americans have punc- 
tures, but this reviewer would be interested 
in a count of occurrences. Until some enter- 
prising scholar takes it on himself to 
examine a mass of comparable English and 
American writings and check lists such as 
Mr. Mencken’s, we shall have to rely on im- 
pressionistic judgments about whether 
many terms are English or American or 
both. 

English teachers, remembering their 
rough handling by Mr. Mencken in The 
American Language, will be interested in the 
supplementary remarks on “The Position of 
the Learned.” He continues to make the 
point that very few professional teachers of 
English engage in study and description of 
the language of their country. ‘All the con- 


tributions from the English faculty that 
have gone into the files of Dialect Notes and 
American Speech and into such enterprises 
as the Dictionary of American English and 
the Linguistic Allas of the United States and 
Canada have come from an extremely small 
minority. .... The surveys of the Linguis- 
tic Atlas are being made by students rather 
than teachers, with an Austrian-born pro- 
fessor of German in charge of them, and the 
DAE was edited by a Scotsman imported 
for the purpose. Some of the chief defects of 
the DAE, to be noted presently, are to be 
blamed on the fact that the far-flung and 
almost innumerable teachers of English of 
the country failed nearly unanimously to 
give it any help.” One might quibble that 
the “students” making Aéas surveys soon 
became professional field workers, but this 
does not contradict Mr. Mencken’s thesis. 
Not the least interesting parts of this chap- 
ter are the historical accounts of the scholar- 
ly societies, journals, and enterprises in 
American English. 

Supplement I is a necessary companion to 
The American Language on the library 
shelves of any scholar or college with a 
serious interest in the English language. But 
the supplement is a complete book in its own 
right; it will afford almost any literate read- 
er endless enjoyment and instruction, re- 
gardless of his professional interests. 


James B. McMILLAN 


TO LIGHTEN THE LOAD 


there a professor.” 


RANDOLPH-MACON WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA 


In a college-entrance examination the applicant was required to write a theme 
describing the campus. His first sentence was: ‘Looking out of the window of 
the English classroom we see cows walking about eating the grass and here and 


How could he most easily have avoided the unintentional humor? 


ALFRED A. KERN 
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Summary and Report 


LITERARY FOLK, TEACHERS, AND 
many less articulate citizens, are thinking 
with anxiety of the terrifying responsibili- 
ties we have imposed upon ourselves by 
imposing unconditional surrender upon 
Germany. Since we have done this, we are 
constrained to furnish the conditions under 
which the new Germany is to be created, 
and so our own future as a nation becomes 
deeply involved with the future of Germany. 
Thus several distinguished writers have 
recently given expression to various aspects 
of our problems there. Pearl Buck writes 
“A Letter to Germany” in the winter Com- 
mon Ground; Eduard C. Lindeman in the 
Saturday Review of Literature analyzes what 
is “Inside the German Mind”’; in the winter 
American Scholar Albert Guerard tells 
“What We Hope from Thomas Mann”; and 
in the Yale Review Mann himself writes on 
“Germany and the Germans.” 

Pearl Buck makes the point that what 
has taken place in Germany in the last ten 
years is all part of the age-old, world-wide 
struggle between good and evil. Under the 
Nazis, the power for evil was the stronger 
and controlling influence. In America we 
have been saved from fascism only because 
of the vigilance and hard work of men and 
women of good will. She urges the good peo- 
ple of Germany to become vocal and warns 
those of the United States that they must 
increase their efforts if the freedom of the 
individual is to be preserved. She concludes 
that ‘‘the hope of Germany among the na- 
tions depends upon the measure in which 
her good people can at this moment come 
forward and rally themselves to those stand- 
ards which all good people accept for their 
own.” 

Professor Lindeman has recently re- 
turned from a mission in occupied Germany, 
where he served as educational adviser to 
the British Army. He reports conversations 


and observations and concludes that demo- 
cratic institutions and modes of life cannot 
be imposed upon the existing generation of 
Germans left by Hitler; that there are no 
signs of a guilt-feeling among Germans and 
that if we count on this motivation, we are 
lost; that “the key to Germany’s future 
must be so constructed as to open two doors, 
one leading to a warless world and the other 
to free education.” 

In his “What We Hope from Thomas 
Mann” Guerard traces Mann’s career and 
the evolution of his thinking to make the 
point that Mann—and “Thomas Mann 
alone—is fully qualified to bring, not ap- 
peasement, but atonement,” to the Ger- 
mans, to help bring the necessary catharsis 
to the German soul. To Guerard, Mann is 
supremely one of Pearl Buck’s “men of good 
will” because he has “gone through the 
shadow of death with his people. He could 
not serve the world so well today if he had 
not written Betrachtungen eines Unpoli- 
tischen twenty years before The Coming 
Victory of Democracy. He can save Germany 
from despair; he can save us from com- 
placency.” 


THE ENGLISH POET, STEPHEN 
Spender, writing in the British periodical, 
Horizon, agrees with all three of the above 
authors. In his “Rhineland Journal” in the 
December issue, his observations and con- 
clusions are similar to those of Professor 
Lindeman. In addition, he says bluntly 
that, although some German teachers did 
resist right up to the end, nevertheless, the 
profession as a whole was swamped by Nazi 
ideas. He also states that too many German 
teachers were—and are—militarist and 
nationalist in their minds before they are 
teachers, and they think of nothing but of 
teaching discipline. Spender has been ob- 
serving the German schools which have been 
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reopened, and he is discouraged about what 
he has seen. Like both Pearl Buck and 
Guerard, he feels that the greatest need of 
the Germans today is for the personal ex- 
ample of outstanding people “who can 
teach them how to overcome their despair 
and how to harness their guilt feelings to an 
active repentance.” Presumably, he would 
approve of the leadership of Mann, for he 
urges that we encourage the German in- 
telligentsia to speak up, because “this is the 
only section of German society which in- 
cludes outstanding individuals of good 
will.” 


THE UNEVEN CAREER OF F. SCOTT 
Fitzgerald as a novelist is analyzed by John 
Berryman in the winter Kenyon Review. 
Berryman considers The Great Gatsby a mas- 
terpiece and discusses the reasons why the 
author who produced that work in 1925 
hardly exercised his gift afterward even 
though writing prolifically. Berryman thinks 
that Fitzgerald could not use it because he 
had sold it for money and that Fitzgerald’s 
case exhibits more sharply than that of any 
other author the dangers an artist undergoes 
who must do his work ina culture as confused 
as ours. Our intellectual culture and our 
popular culture are distinctively different, 
and Berryman thinks that it is because Fitz- 
gerald lived in the world of popular culture 
that The Great Gatsby never had a successor 
of equal merit written by Fitzgerald. 


THE SAME NUMBER OF THE KEN- 
yon Review contains also an essay on “The 
Intimations of the Ode” by Cleanth 
Brooks. In this we have a modern poet dis- 
cussing Wordsworth’s “Ode on the Inti- 
mations of Immortality” as independent 
poetic structure completely apart from 
Wordsworth’s autobiography. By this 
method of analysis, Brooks finds that the 
poem shows a much greater use of paradox 
than is usually supposed and displays a 
rather consistent symbolism. 


ANOTHER NEW CONSIDERATION OF 
a nineteenth-century poet, by a poet who 
writes today, is Allen Tate’s “A Reading of 
Keats” in the winter American Scholar. 
This is the first instalment of an article by 
Tate commemorating the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the death of Keats. 
The spring number will include a detailed 
analysis of his great odes. In the current 
instalment Tate is concerned with the other 
poems, from “Endymion” to the revised 
“Hyperion,” and it is his opinion that Keats 
seems to have been, in England, at any rate, 
“the master of the central experience of his 


age.” 


“KEATS’S REACTIONS TO CRITICISM 
of ‘Endymion’,” by Harold E. Briggs, ap- 
pears in the December Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, where they 
are discussed in considerable detail to im- 
prove our knowledge of Keats’s poetic 
processes and his personality. Briggs clearly 
proves that Keats, like many other persons, 
but to a more intense degree than most, 
suffered, acted irrationally, and either did 
not work or worked unhappily when de- 
prived of hope, confidence, and self-esteem. 


“HAVE ENGLISH WRITERS MARKED 
Time?” appears in the Saturday Review of 
Literature for January 5. This is subtitled 
“A Conspectus of Prose and Poetry during 
Six Years of War.” Alec Waugh writes 
rather briefly on prose, and Stephen Spender 
at much greater length on poetry. Both 
state that, despite the biggest boom in 
English publishing, there never was a time 
when the average writer felt less impelled 
to write. The poets, however, seem to have 
found it a little easier, and Spender’s account 
of both the old and the new shows that 
English poetry is very much alive, and some 
of it is good. English prose writing, according 
to Waugh, was much diminished, but the 
quality was maintained, with the books that 
actually got written having a real vitality 
and value. 
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A NEW NEGRO MAGAZINE, SOME- 
what like Life in appearance, is Ebony. The 
first issue, about fifty pages, is obviously 
aimed at the arousal of Negroes’ pride in the 
achievements of members of their own race. 
It also plays up the Springfield Plan and the 
Rev. A. Ritchie Low’s project of taking 
Negro children to white rural communities 
for summer vacation. It is to be published 
monthly by the Negro Digest Publishing 
Company, 5619 South State Street, Chi- 
cago 21, at $3.00 year. 


W. H. AUDEN WRITES ON “THE 
Christian Tragic Hero” in the December 16 
issue of the New York Times Book Review. 
His subtitle, “Contrasting Captain Ahab’s 
Doom and Its Classic Greek Prototype,” in- 
dicates very well his thesis. His comparison 
of Melville’s Moby Dick to the Iliad, the 
Oresteia, the Golden Fleece, and Pilgrim’s 
Progress ranks it as truly great. He passes on 
quickly to contrast the concepts of the 
Tragic Hero in Greece and that in Christen- 
dom. He finds two striking differences be- 
tween these concepts: The Greek tragedy is 
inevitable, and so we feel “What a pity it 
had to be this way!’ The Christian tragedy 
is the result of choice, so that we feel ‘“‘What 
a pity it was this way when it might have 
been otherwise!’’ Second, the culpable pride 
of the Greek hero is built upon his own 
strength and his consciousness of it, whereas 
that of the Christian hero is ‘“‘the illusion of 
a man who knows himself weak but believes 
he can by his own efforts transcend that 
weakness.”’ Auden supports his thesis with 
satisfying illustrations. 


“A STUDENT LETTER EXCHANGE” 
is described by student Bill Wilder of Ander- 
son (Ind.) Senior High School in Student 
Life for December. He and his mates se- 
cured the names of other students in Eng- 
land, Canada, and other parts of the United 
States from the Student Letter Exchange 
Bureau, Wauseca, Minnesota. 


EARLY THIS YEAR THE MINNEAP- 
olis Public Schools issued a Guidebook for 


Common Practices in All School Work. This 
is a reference work for the use of the students 
—not below the junior high school level, if 
we may judge from diction of the very sen- 
sible opening pages explaining how the book 
is to be used. The Minneapolis form, even in 
matters of divided usage, is set forth so that 
teachers’ and students’ time and nerves may 
be saved. Samples of good work and advice 
about study procedures are included. The 
book is not to be used as a text but as a con- 
venient source of information on points 
which the students have forgotten. The 
users are asked to keep notes, on the blank 
pages at the back, of items they need but 
cannot find and of explanations which do 
not give the help they need. An interesting 
innovation, although Seattle has a some- 
what similar handbook. 


THE N.E.A. JOURNAL FOR JANUARY 
is its twenty-fifth anniversary number, the 
first number having appeared in January, 
1921. William C. Bagley, professor emeritus, 
Teachers College, Columbia, and editor of 
School and Society, writes the leading article 
entitled “After Twenty-five Years.’ In this 
he discusses the “platform of service’ 
adopted a quarter of a century ago and 
points out those things which have been 
accomplished and those yet to be done. 


“EXPERIMENTING FOR BETTER 
Curriculums” is the general topic to which 
the December Educational Leadership is de- 
voted. The various articles are concerned 
with curriculum improvement in Maine, 
Hawaii, Minnesota, Utah, Georgia, and 
Wisconsin. 


“THE NEW CURRICULUM PLANNED 
for the Neglected 60 Per Cent,” by 
Warren W. Coxe in the December Clearing 
House, discusses a curriculum developed by 
a group of research workers in education to 
fit the needs of the 60 per cent of the high- 
school pupils who make the poorest grades, 
will not continue their education past high 
school, and often drop out before gradua- 
tion. In an attempt to get away from tra- 
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ditional subject matter, they decided not to 
use any of the usual terminology. The result 
was an outline with eight fields of study: 
(1) planning one’s life, (2) living with others, 
(3) how other people live, (4) home activi- 
ties, (5) training in skills and activities, (6) 
health, (7) work experience, and (8) avoca- 
tional and hobby interests. 


“HIGH-SCHOOL PERIODICALS,” BY 
Wilfred M. Mallon, S.J., in the December 
School Review, reports the result of a study 
made to determine the practices in 219 
schools in subscribing to magazines, in budg- 
eting for their purchase, and in binding 
them for reference. The National Geographic 
ranked as most popular, with 216 schoolsub- 
scribing, and the Reader’s Digest second, 
with 204. Popular Science Monthly came 
next, and Newsweek, fourth. Briefly, Mal- 
lon’s conclusions are that there is an ex- 
tremely wide variation among high schools 
in the size of the budget recommended for 
high-school periodicals; that high-school 
policies with reference to the provision of 
periodicals are diverse in the extreme and in 
every measurable detail; and that there 


appears to be little solid conviction among 
high schools concerning the uses of periodi- 
cals and their place in the school program. 


A VERY USEFUL MIMEOGRAPHED 
pamphlet called “Guidance” has been is- 
sued by the New Jersey State Teachers 
College, Upper Montclair, New Jersey. It 
comprises forty pages, listing teaching aids 
dealing with both personal and vocational 
guidance, compiled by Lili Heimers, director 
of teaching aids service of the library and 
edited by Margaret G. Cook, librarian. 
Seventy-five cents. 


ANOTHER USEFUL DOCUMENT IS 
that issued by the American Educational 
Theatre Association, Allegheny College, 
Meadville, Pennsylvania, entitled Teaching 
Dramatic Arts in the Secondary School. Its 
purpose is to focus attention on the need for 
giving basic instruction in dramatic arts in 
our secondary schools and to offer sugges- 
tions to those administrators and teachers 
who may be planning such courses. Fifty- 
two pages. 


MEMORANDA FOR VERSE-WRITERS 


I 


Within a single couplet one can cram 
The wit and wisdom of an epigram. 


II 


A quatrain is a flower vase, 
Not meant to hold a large bouquet 
Of thoughts, but it has ample space 
For one idea’s fine display. 


Il 


The lines 
Of cinquains mount 
And fall like fountains—up 


In silver streams of syllables, 
Then down. 


IV 


A thrice-heard, captivating strain, 
One does not easily forget. 

The haunting, delicate refrain— 

A thrice-heard, captivating strain— 

The breath of fleeting joy or pain 
That animates a triolet, 

(A thrice-heard, captivating strain) 
One does not easily forget. 


Emma L. JOHNSTON 
PaTERSON, N.J. 
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Books 


RADIO AND THE SCHOOL 


We have a new book’ which succeeds ad- 
mirably in its purpose “‘to clarify the posi- 
tion of radio in education and to point out 
the specific things which need to be done.” 
Written by staff members of the Evaluation 
of School Broadcasts Project, who were 
supported by grants from the General 
Education Board and sponsored by the 
Federal Radio Education Committee of the 
F.C.C. as a part of the Bureau of Education- 
al Research at Ohio State University, the 
work presents an objective, well-rounded 
picture of the development of radio in 
education and the results of their findings 
during the years of the project, 1937-43. 

While sections will prove valuable to the 
classroom teacher, its chief appeal, in my 
opinion, is to the administrator, for it 
serves as a handbook to which he can refer 
for a crystallization of the pros and cons 
of the issues which have been considered at 
the School Broadcast Conferences, the 
Annual Institutes for the Study of Educa- 
tion by Radio, and the innumerable local 
study and discussion groups working to 
further the use of radio in education. 

This is true of the entire volume but 
not so exclusively as the first four chapters, 
which give an overview of the field of 
primary interest to the administrator who 
is in a position to do something about 
achieving optimum conditions within a 
school setup. In the chapter on “Radio in 
American Education,” for example, such 
sections as “Reasons for Apathy toward 
Radio in Schools’ and “Rumors and 
Fallacies concerning Radio” are excellently 
presented but do little to stimulate teacher 
activity among those numerous groups who 
feel that they are already overburdened 

‘Normal Woelfel and I. Keith Tyler (eds.), 


Radio and the School. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1945. Pp. 358. 


with mountains of detail. It is clearly an 
administrative problem to clear the way. 
This is also true of the succeeding chapters 
on ‘Evidences from Research,” “Network 
Broadcasts for Classroom Use,” and ‘‘Spe- 
cific Area School Broadcasts.” However, in 
pointing out the scope of radio education 
as it exists today, the book points the way to 
future horizons. This should be of interest 
to the teacher. 

For the teacher of English, in particular, 
such chapters as “Radio in the School 
Curriculum,” ‘Using Educational Record- 
ings,” “Student Broadcasting,” and “De- 
veloping Program Discrimination” will 
prove of value as a review of the best that 
has been done. A section of “Educational 
Values in Out-of-School Radio” —‘“Radio’s 
Contribution to Teaching Method’”—pro- 
vides a good review of what the interested 
teacher has utilized. Again, in “Radio and 
the School Curriculum,” two radio projects 
are presented directly from the Lnglish 
Journal of September, 1941. 


The concluding chapter on “Radio 
Sound Equipment,” which should prove 
helpful to the teacher in convincing her 
administrator that he should allocate a por- 
tion of the school budget to the purchasing 
of equipment recommended by such an 
authoritative source, deals scientifically 
with desirable types of equipment for school 
use: the receiving set, the record and tran- 
scription player, the recording machine, 
the microphone and loud-speaker system, 
and the central sound system. I wondered 
at the omission of the wire recorder, the 
Mirrophone, and the television set—all of 
which are, at the present time, being used 
experimentally by radio-minded Chicago 
schools, and undoubtedly by others pioneer- 
ing in the field. Even though they may not 
be available for immediate purchase, that 
is also true in these days of shortages of the 
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more standardized equipment, and certain- 
ly these devices should be kept in mind for 
equipment in long-term planning. 

Included also is a bibliography for the 
teacher. This should be helpful to the new 
convert but is probably familiar to the 
teachers who have worked in the field. All 
titles were published between 1939 and 
1943. 

The chapter on “Using Educational 
Recordings” includes an excellent listing 
of sources—the names and addresses of 
major distributors—which should be con- 
venient and helpful for anyone interested 


in doing something about building up a 
recording library. 

Although the problem of converting 
the skeptic who believes the promotion of 
radio is merely another unnecessary inter- 
ruption in an already overcrowded schedule 
is still left in the laps of the school adminis- 
trator and teacher who take radio seriously, 
these experts in the field present compelling 
evidence which may be used as ammunition. 


LILLIAN E. Novotny 


ROOSEVELT HiGH SCHOOL 
Curcaco, ILLINOIS 


In Brief Review 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


Brideshead Revisited. By EVELYN WaAvuGH. Little, 
Brown. $2.50. 


Captain Charles Ryder, aged thirty-nine, tells 
the story. During the war his company encamps near 
“Brideshead,” an old country house—now a “great 
barracks of a place, ornate, a church attached,” 
deserted and unkempt. The Captain recognizes the 
place immediately as the home of a family dear 
to him when he was an Oxford student. In memory 
he lives again those years when he visited this dis- 
integrating Catholic family. He remembers their 
faith, their crumbling morale, their distorted phi- 
losophy, their conflict between religion and divorce, 
his own love for the son and daughter. The author is 
a convert to Catholicism and, of course, sees beauty 
and comfort in the faith. January Book-of-the- 
Month Club choice. 


The King’s General. By DAPHNE DU MAURIER. 

Doubleday. $2.75. 

The King’s General was a swashbuckling hero 
during the civil wars of the seventeenth century, 
resourceful but unpopular. Honor Harris, who 
loved him, tells his story, and an exciting story of 
bravery and hairbreadth escapes it is. In the back- 
ground is “Menabilly,” a fine old country house— 
with a ghost, secret stairway, loyal servants, etc. 
As in Rebecca, the author creates an eerie atmos- 
phere; her moving presentation of a people engaged 
in war seems very contemporary. Literary Guild 
January choice. 


Eastward in Eden. By CLAupveE Str1ve. Illustrated by 
GartH WILLIAMS. Creative Age Press. $2.50. 
A distinguished French writer, active in. the 

underground, has contributed this delightful little 


fantasy dedicated “to the dear and great memory 
of Edith Wharton.” In the days of the Empress 
Eugénie a little boy is kidnaped by a gipsy and 
carried off to an enchanted realm where nothing 
ever dies. Peter is in time returned to his family. 
A charming story, with reflective passages of great 
beauty. 


Dear Ruth: A Comedy in Three Acts. By NORMAN 
Krasna. Dramatists Play Service, Inc. $2.00. 
Although you may have seen this enchanting 

play, you will enjoy reading it. The stage directions 

are hilarious. The Times says: “It will run at least 
until the end of the next generation.” 


North Star Couniry. By Meriwet Le Sueur. An 

“American Folkways Book.” Duell, Sloan. $3.00. 

A poetic, historical tale of the beginning of the 
settlement of Minnesota, Wisconsin, and the western 
shores of Lake Michigan. There is mention of the 
early Goths and of the Kensington Runestone they 
left in Minnesota and descriptions of glacial deposits. 
There are many quotations from Whitman, from 
early writers, and from newspapers. The final 
chapter is “Stride On, Democracy.” 


Brazil: Orchid of the Tropics. By Mutrorp and 
RACINE Foster. Jaques Cattell Press. $3.00. 
The story of naturalists’ explorations and ad- 

ventures in the Brazilian jungles and highlands in 

search of rare flowers. End maps; and many photo- 
graphs and drawings—some in color. Very interest- 
ing for the armchair traveler. 


Anna Karenina. By Leo Totstoy. Doubleday. 
$5.00. 
Initial item in Doubleday’s new “Illustrated 
Classic Edition” series. One volume. Handsomely 
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illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg: sixteen full-color 
plates, others in black and white. 


The Time of Man. By EvizABETH Mapox ROBERTS. 
Viking. Pp. 400. $5.00 (boxed). 
In new and attractive format. Sixteen wood en- 
gravings by Clare Leighton. 


The Street. By ANN Petry. Houghton. $2.50. 
Winner of Houghton Mifflin’s Fiction Fellow- 
ship Award. The “street” is Harlem’s One Hundred 
and Sixteenth Street, where Lutie Johnson, a 
Negress, attempts to rear her son _ respectably 
against pressure of overwhelming odds. A first 
novel—very real. The author is a Negress. 


The Sermon on the Mount. By EveRETT SHINN. 
Illustrated ed. Winston. $2.00. 
Primarily a juvenile but a beautiful book ap- 
preciated by adults. Eighteen color drawings and 
many in black and white. 


Ward 20. By James W. Bettau. Doubleday. $2.00. 
The author is a veteran of both world wars. 
He writes of the terribly wounded men in an army 
hospital—the legless, armless, maimed, and _ in- 
fected men. His story is shocking, coarse—earthy. 
The characters are real. In their broken bodies are 
broken spirits which still cling to life as men. 


The Ship of Flame: A Saga of the South Seas. By 
S. STONE. $7.50. 


Mr. Stone has retold, in charming prose, a 
famous Polynesian story. Delightful, of heroic 
proportions and stimulating to our fancies. 


Soldier of Democracy. By KENNETH S. Davis. 

Doubleday. $3.50. 

A full-length biography of Dwight Eisenhower. 
In 1878 the Mennonite Eisenhower family left their 
red-brick house in Pennsylvania bound for Kansas. 
Family legends tell vaguely of ancestors in a medi- 
eval German army. Some pages are devoted to this 
early family history, followed by “Widening Hori- 
zons,” ‘West Point Days,’ and “Portrait of a 
General—from Tunis to Berlin.” 


Lenin. By Nina Brown Baker. Illustrated by 
Louts SLOBoDKIN. Vanguard. $2.50. 
A dramatic biography of the father of Soviet 
Russia. Vivid, yet simply told. 


I Saw the New Poland. By ANNA LovutIse STRONG. 

Atlantic. $2.50. 

The author lived among the Polish people and 
shared their privations and their hopes. She tells a 
moving story of what is now happening, of what has 
happened, and of the survival of the Polish spirit in 
the chaos left by the Nazis. She asserts her faith in 
the Poles. 


Farms and Farmers: The Story of American A gri- 
culture. By H. Page. $3.75. 


A dramatic history of farming. The Introduction 
treats of the land movement as it always follows 
wars—and man’s dream of a little farm, security, 
and peace. The Indian farmer, the English back- 
ground, the Colonial period, the forests, cotton, 
McCormack’s reaper, all have their place and lead 
up to more modern agriculture, conservation, and 
chemurgy. 


Stuart Little. By E. B. Waite. Harper. $2.00. 


When the F. C. Littles’ second child was born, 
he proved to be a mouse—yes, a real mouse. The 
Littles were fond parents and accepted their child 
as he was: they made no effort to make him over; 
they let him live his own life. Fortunately, he was 
not a mouse in spirit, and did not crave the com- 
panionship of other mice. His first love was a little 
bird, and the story closes with his search for the 
(blue?) bird. Some of the critics are enthusiastic 
about the story—“for reading and rereading.” 
Young mothers like their symbolism in different 
form. The eighty-seven illustrations by Garth 
Williams are superb. 


True and Untrue and Other Norse Tales. Compiled 
and edited by Sicrip Unpset. Illustrated by 
D. T. CuapMaN. Knopf. $2.00. 


“True and Untrue”’ is the title story. The Pref- 
ace, “The Adventure Story of the Folk Tale,” 
not limited to Norse tales, is of special significance. 
Twenty-seven Norse tales selected with discrimina- 
tion and told effectively. 


Poems. By FRANz WERFEL. Translated by Ep1ITH 
ABERCROMBIE SNow. Princeton University 
Press. Pp. 119. $2.00. 


Werfel himself said that his poetry was his most 
important work. These forty-nine selections were 
chosen, with his approval, as representative of all 
his verse, and the translator had Werfel’s counsel 
on the English versions. The translations are 
rather close—the German originals are on facing 
pages—but the beat of the rhythm seems reduced. 
Sad, passionately religious, ardently humanitarian, 
with imagery frequently macabre. 


A Benjamin Franklin Reader. Edited by NATHAN 
Goopman. Crowell. $3.50. 


More than 175 letters, essays, and papers, ar- 
ranged to show the diversity of Franklin’s interests. 
Some topics are “Religious Beliefs,” “Editor and 
Publisher,” “Poor Richard’s Almanac,” ‘Promoter 
of the General Welfare,’ ‘Practical Scientists,” 
“Colonial Agent in London,” “American Minister 
to France,” and “Miscellany.”’ Each topic has many 
subheads. Illustrated and indexed. 
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Arch of Triumph. By Erich Maria REMARQUE. 
Appleton. $3.00. 


By the author of All Quiet on the Western Front. 
Ravie, a famous refugee surgeon, fled to Paris, 
where he became “ghost” operator for fashionable 
surgeons. He is driven by an urge to survive and by 
the hope of revenge on the man whom he blames for 
his sufferings. While it is a dramatic personal story, 
it is also a story with many exciting episodes, many 
vital characters, in a brilliant Paris setting, with 
terror, hope, and sensory excitement. February 
Book-of-the-Month Club selection. 


The Far Away Music. By ARTHUR MEEKER. 

Houghton. $2.50. 

No doubt we will begin to hear of the year’s 
neglected good books. Of these, The Far Away 
Music is one. Every country has its matri- 
archs and families in literature, but Mr. Meek- 
er’s book is different. This Chicago family, smug, 
well-to-do, welcomed by marriage or birth only 
those members who became absorbed by and in 
the family. Those who hearkened to faraway music 
were encouraged to follow the piper. Today, wars, 
travel, and education give a wider horizon. More 
people harken to faraway music. Ironic. Victorian 
in background. Well written. 


The Theatre Book of the Year, 1944-45. By GEORGE 
Jean Natuan. Knopf. $3.00. 


This volume was described in January English 
Journal, where, owing to a typographical error, it 
was listed as costing $1.00. The correct price is 
$3.00. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Forever Growing: Some Notes on a Credo for Teachers. 
By Paut GREEN. University of North Carolina 
Press. Pp. 42. $1.50. 

Mr. Green, professor of philosophy and Pulitzer 
Prize dramatist, offers a plea for the “direct’’ teach- 
ing of art, including literature. “There is in him 
[man] a primal impulse and impetus toward the 
making of a truly beautiful and vital world..... 
But he needs help and that is the purpose of all 
teaching.” The sections of his aesthetic and ethical 
credo are by turns rhapsodic, tritely psychological, 
and truly illuminating. 


The Dynamics of Literature. By NATHAN COMFORT 
Starr. Columbia University Press. $1.50. 


In the Foreword the author says his aim is to 
develop the faculty of making judgments about 
literature. His book is not a treatise on aesthetics, 
a discussion of “types,” or a guide to efficient read- 
ing. Contents are “The Creative Reader,” “The 
True and Lively Word,” “Subsidiary Form,” 
“Magnitude,” and “Persuasion.” 


Pursuit of Understanding. By EstHER CLOUDMAN 
Dunn. Macmillan. $2.50. 


The autobiography of an American education. 
Professor Dunn of Smith College writes with humor 
and understanding of her own life “before five,” 
and the years following and of American and English 
universities. There are significant comments 
about the life of an individual both as pupil and as 
teacher. The author has lived richly. 


A Word in Your Ear and Just Another Word. By 
Ivor Brown. Introduction by J. Donatp 
Apams. Dutton. $2.75. 


Mr. Brown has noted and collected words which 
are pleasing to him but makes no effort to choose 
bizarre and unusual words. He gives an informal 
history of each of his favorites and cites interesting 
examples of their use. In “A Word in Your Ear” 
he expresses the hope that he may lead other people 
to have a similar interest. 


The “Types Approach” to Literature. By Irvin 
EHRENPREIS. King’s Crown Press, 1945. Pp. 
153. $2.25. 

A study of a way of going at literature. Does not 
plea for but weighs the pros and cons of this method. 
One section analyzes the ways in which the “types 
approach” is used at eight of our great universities; 
another section discusses its use in high schools. 


Four Essays on “Gulliver's Travels.” By ARTHUR FE. 
Case. Princeton University Press, 1945. Pp. 133. 
$2.00. 

The author seeks to clarify many of the debated 
problems of geography, chronology, and of the polit- 
ical and historical references of Swift’s masterpiece. 


Toward Improving Ph.D. Programs. By ERNEST V. 
Ho tts. Prepared for the Commission on Teach- 
er Education. American Council on Education, 
1945. Pp. 206. $2.50. 

This volume opens with a discussion of the long- 
range forces which have shaped doctoral work in the 
United States, includes a statistical analysis of 
preparation and occupational placement of gradu- 
ates who received the degree from 1930 through 
1940, and assembles employer and teacher opinions, 
and also those of the holders of the degree, on prob- 
lems of graduate education. It concludes with the 
author’s suggestions for the future of graduate 
education. 


Democratic Education. By BENJAMIN Five. Crowell. 

Pp. 251. $2.50. 

The education editor of the New York Times has 
made a considerable survey of American colleges 
of today, with a discursion into their historical 
development. Most readers will find in it many facts 
which they did not know but which are significant. 
Fine’s interpretation of his facts takes the form of a 
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number of antitheses, chief of which is that be- 
tween “aristocratic” education, advocated by 
Hutchins, Stringfellow Barr, and Mark Van Doren, 
and “democratic” education, advocated by Dewey, 
Frank P. Graham, Constance Warren, T. R. Mc- 
Connell, and A. D. Henderson. Fine demands that 
higher education be adapted to the individual desires 
and capacities of the potential students and that it 
include vocational preparation as well as the hu- 
manities for those who want both. 


Democratic Education in Practice. By ROSE 

ScHNEIDEMAN. Harper, 1945. Pp. 534. $3.00. 

A practical account of the new “progressive” 
school movement, written by a classroom teacher 
who has had extensive experience in both the old 
and the new systems. Shows how all classroom pro- 
cedures should implement the democratic way of 
life. 


Journalism Syllabus. Prepared by a COMMITTEE OF 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ADVISERS 
Association. Columbia Scholastic Press Asso- 
ciation (202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Uni- 
versity), 1944. Pp. 152. $1.25 to C.S.P.A.A. 
members; $1.50 to nonmembers. 

A comprehensive outline adaptable for use at 
several educational levels, from elementary school 
through teachers college. Prepared by members of 
an organization whose policy has been that school 
publications should be the work of students, by the 
students, for the students. 


A Functional English Grammar. By MARGARET M. 

Bryant. Heath. Pp. 326. $2.00. 

A rather elaborate descriptive grammar intended 
for use in college classes (and by teachers?). It 
sticks to the science of language, omitting rhetorical 
applications of its analysis of language. It is not a 
historical grammar but includes brief explanations 
of historical developments where these seem likely 
to illuminate present usage. Each chapter carries 
exercises “For Class Discussion’ which requires 
recall and application—rarely original observation 
or inference. A convenient reference work for Eng- 
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lish teachers who have had no language study be- 
yond freshman composition. 


A Dictionary of Word Origins. By Joseru T. SHtp- 
LEY. Philosophical Library (15 East Fortieth 
St., New York 16). Pp. 430. $5.00. 

An immense amount of erudition presented in- 
formally and often whimsically. It will not replace a 
standard etymological dictionary in the library; 
it may interest in etymology and semantics some 
not too systematic or deadly serious students. Many 
of its word histories go much beyond the usual 
formal information. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Winterset. By MAXWELL ANDERSON. Dramatists’ 
Play Service. $0.75 (paper). 
A great play in format for use by little-theater 
companies. 


The Corn Is Green. By EMtyNn WitutAms. The Hasty 
Heart. By Patrick. Dramatists’ Play 
Service. $0.75 (paper) each. 

Recent stage successes with some literary merit, 
presented with real help for college or advanced 
amateurs’ production. Less great and less difficult 
than Winterset, but not easy. 


Fact and Opinion. Edited by Wi1Lt1AM R. Woop, 
Joun D. Husspanp, and Francis L. Bacon. 
Heath, 1945. Pp. 692. $2.20. 

A book of nonfiction prose for the average high- 
school student. Each selection is chosen to provide 
a lever for the investigation of a problem in which 
the adolescent boy and girl see immediate as well 
as lasting significance and interest. 


English Literature. By Wrti1aM J. Lonc. Enlarged 
ed. Ginn, 1945. Pp. 636. $2.20. 

Covers the history of English literature from 
Anglo-Saxon times to the present. This enlarged 
edition of a well-known text book includes a new 
chapter on twentieth-century authors. Illustrated. 


Every American 
should read this 
stirring book 


Johnny Tremain 


sty 

lay by ESTHER FORBES 

rit, 

ved . This distinguished novel by Esther Forbes won the 

“ Newbery Award for its contribution to American 
| literature. Available hitherto only in the Trade 

OD, | Edition, the original text is now offered in an in- 

Da. expensive educational edition. 

sh- To read Johnny Tremain is to live for a while the 

ide most exciting years of our country’s history and to 

a . have a deep and simple understanding of the people 

7 of the Revolution. 

nd The Educational Edition has a special introduction by 
: Miss Forbes, entitled “‘In the Days of Johnny Tre- 

om | main."’ This provides a background for understand- 

ged ing the story and its setting. Useful study material 

stad has been prepared by Ruth M. Stauffer, Head of the 

f Department of English, Divisions 1-9, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


The illustrations include a four-color frontispiece 
and twelve line drawings by Lynd Ward, a two- 
color map of Boston inside the front and back cov- 
ers, and an additional map of the environs of 
Boston. 

$1.32 
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you can save yourself 


the waste of time and the annoyance caused by 
inefficient systems of recording students’ individual 
reading. A recent /arge printing of the 


CUMULATIVE READING RECORD 


should supply all orders this semester. 


INEXPENSIVE 
CONVENIENT 
SUFFICIENT 


Ask for a free sample copy 


211 WEST STREET 


Now 


IN SUNSHINE AND SHADOW 


(PAGES FROM POE) 


Adapted by 
LOU P. BUNCE 
Head of English Department 
Highland Park High School 
Highland Park, New Jersey 


PRIDE AND PREJUDICE 


Austen 


Adapted by 
MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department 
Kensington High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


LES MISERABLES 


Adapted by 
MABEL DODGE HOLMES 
Head of English Department 
Kensington High School 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Provide an opportunity to read and appreciate 
the outstanding classics of the past in a style 


and vocabulary understandable to modem 
readers. 


ADAPTED AND EDITED to enable the average 
reader, as well as the slow reader, to enjoy 
the literature of the ages. Descriptive material 
has been shortened or interpreted and non- 
essential portions of the narrative have been 
eliminated. 


TEXT. These adaptations follow the original 
stories as closely as possible. It has been the 
adapter’s aim to preserve style, characteriza- 
tions, and dialogue, altering only as much as 
was necessary to make the author's work 
easily readable. 


ILLUSTRATIONS, Well-planned illustrations, as 
well as photographs showing scenes from 
recent motion pictures, afford visual aid to 
enjoyment and appreciation of these never-to- 
be-forgotten stories. 


TYPE FACE. Size of type and type faces used 
were professionally selected to provide maxi- 
mum reading ease. 


Cloth-bound, $1.15 per copy, in class orders 
Request sample copies, to be sent on approval 


COLLEGE ENTRANCE BOOK COMPANY 


104 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 11, NEW YORK 


FOURTH edition—Tressler and Shelmadine’s 


JUNIOR 
ENGLISH 
ACTION 


Again it’s the leader who sets the pace! 


Earlier editions established the effectivenesss 
and teachability of the JUNIOR ENGLISH IN 
ACTION series. Now better than ever, the rouRTH 
EDITION will provide junior high school teachers 
and pupils with an ideal language development 
program. 


The FouRTH EDITION places increased emphasis on 
grammar, speech improvement, attentive listen- 
ing, and observation. Book and magazine lists 
have been modernized and expanded; and new 
activities, centered around up-to-the-minute top- 
ics, are provided. 


PO OO OOOO OOO OOOO OO 


GRADES 7-8-9 


D.C. HEATH & COMPANY 3 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 
San Francisco Dallas London 


et 


Tuy 


